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HO! THE 
PRESS! 





W an to get folks talking and thinking about highway safety? Then just 


hand them a copy of Highway Zoo. The Council's new 4-color booklet is a con- 
versation piece. Ideally suited for use in off-the-job accident prevention programs, 
it will give zip to your safety efforts. And it is one book you can use as a souvenir 
item at your Safety Award Banquet, safety conference, etc. Many firms will use 
them in 1955 as mailing pieces. It will fit your program to a "T." 


Prices: Single copy free; 2 to 9 copies, 10 cents each; 10 to 99, 7 cents; 100 to 
999, 5 cents; 1,000 to 4,999, 4 cents; lower prices in larger quantities. 
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It’s a NEW IDEA! 


DRIVER 
MEMO 
PADS 


@ keep your drivers 
safety-conscious 


Here's the latest safety reminder, designed ex- 
clusively for the metor transportation industry. 
The Memo Pads are ideal for jotting down daily 
safety reminders to your drivers—"Do you need 
new wiper blades?" . . . on rainy days—or 
"Streets are slippery—watch your braking dis- 


tance,'’ for example. 


These handy, shirt pocket-size Memo Pads have 
miniature reproductions of current safety posters, 
stressing safe driving practices, covering every- 
thing from driver attitudes to personal respon- 
sibility of company property. Use them as the 


top sheet of your driver's orders. 


DRIVER MEMO PADS are available only in sets 
of 48 pads, each pad with a different poster 
reproduction, with 25 sheets to the pad, printed 
in brown on yellow paper. Order your sets today 





. . » pass them out to your fleet supervisors, dis- 


patchers . . . use daily . . . and watch the results. 


MEMBER PRICES, sets each 
1 to 9 10 to 99 100 or more 
$7.50 $7.25 $7.00 


Non-member prices are double member prices. 
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Leading Sports Figures 


tell you their secrets of 


in these new 
Safe-Driving Films li, 


SKILL IS YOUR BUSINESS. In the first film, Wilbur Shaw illus- 

trates that with relaxed coordination, skillful driving can be- 

come automatic — shows how to maintain professional driving 
skill day after day, regardless of adverse traffic conditions or un- 
expected emergencies. 


WATCH YOUR HANDI- 

CAP. ‘Drivers, like 

professional bowlers, 

THE CHAMP BECOMES DEAF AND NINETY-DAY FLASH. Shows through ok ial 

BLIND. Lloyd Mangrum, one of golf the eyes of Paul Richards, White Sox sleep, improper food and 

dom's most consistent money winners, Manager, how a ball player's slightest health habits,” says Ned 

shows thatthe sbi 10 concentrate, 8 iscalelaton, repented oten nosh ean Ba. long-time bowling 

between a duffer and a champion. The con- become a disastrous habit. Wilbur Shaw yy 2 ee gee 8 

centration of a golf professional, Wilbur completes an analogy, with the visual ac- a en reso 

Shaw points out, is similar to that required count of a driver who developed a “slight” rn ga yh mente ae | “ 
of a professional driver. habit that eventually proved fatal. aide “ 


~ i 
S —_ — — - —EE = - 

rm TAKE A LOOK AT THE ODDS. This concluding film in the a —_ . . 
series explains why the right safety attitude is so vital in the Each film is in full motion and sound and runs for 10 minutes. 
Available individually at $53.00 for black and white and $95.00 


prevention of accidents—presents a dramatic sequence in : 
which a driver's attitude prevents what could have been a fatal for color or on a rental basis of $10.00 for black and white and 


accident $20.00 for color. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send _ copies of Professional Driving Series ["] Color ($425.00) [_] Black and White ($245.00) 


to the undersigned. Check or money order enclosed. 


NAME ee a a ee |) 


~—- — 


Please Print 


COMPANY , — —— ooo °. i= 


CITY . : _ eee lee eee 
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EET Sammy 

Safety, the 
Green Cross Kid! 
He's the character 
who'll put the finger 
on your accident hot 
spots. You'll meet 
him at bulletin 
boards, see him wag- 
ging a finger at haz- 
ards and warning 
signs. And chances 
are you'll find him, too, where all the top- 
flight safety supervisors congregate. 


PUBLIF SAFETY 


Sammy Safety will be around for a long 
time. That’s why we thought you'd wel- 
come the little fellow on the cover of 
PuBLic SAFETY for November. Gives you 
a chance to sort of get acquainted with the 
character who can help put a touch of razzle- 
dazzle in your safety program. And, just for 
the record, one of Sammy’s best friends is 
Bill Johnson, manager of the Council's 
membership department. Bill kinda let on 
that he’d be glad to figure out a few angles 
on how Sammy can help your program get 
hep. Why not give him a buzz or drop him 
a line and get this “hot shot safety hep cat’’ 
on your accident prevention team ? 


Rex Easton, of Springfield, Ill., winner of 
the American Automobile Association 1954 
national championship for midget car racing, 
talks like a pro. 

Commenting on his driving ability, Rex 
said: ‘On the track, I have a heavy foot. 
But, when driving on the streets or high- 
ways, the only fellow waiting to wave a 
checkered flag at you is Old Man Death.” 


Officer Alvin Mack, in Los Angeles, saw 
a young girl writing a letter in a convertible 
in the wee hours of the morning, so he set 
out to investigate. 

The girl led him on an 80 mph chase, 
threw coffee cups all over the police station, 
and bit the doctor treating her for bruises. 

P.S. She swallowed the letter. 

And, we'd like to add—Paul Jones’ ‘‘Freak 
Squeaks of °54,” the annual odd accident 
story, with drawings by Ralph Moses will get 
top billing in the December issue of PuBLtc 
SAFETY. 
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NSC President Ned H. Dear- 
born. His job—to mobilize 
America for safety. 





Delegates found registration simplified at registration 
and information desks set up at the Conrad Hilton, 
Congress, La Salle, Morrison and Palmer House Hotels. 





Carol Lane Award winners get $1,000 award and statu- : 

ette from Shell Oil’s Carol Lane (second from left). \ 
From left are: Mrs. Mildred Meyers Binzer, who , \\ 
accepted the group award for the Woman's Traffic ail 

Council, Toledo, Ohio; Carol Lane; Mrs. Randall W. Amos E. Neyhart, Beecroft Me- Mrs. Jean Wade Rindlaub, vic 
Everett, Jr., Arlington, Va., and Maine’s Commissioner morial Award Lecturer for 1954, president, Batten, Barton, D 
of Labor and Industry, and “Veep” for NSC women’s addressed joint session of NSC stine & Osborn, Inc., spoke : 
activities, Marion E. Martin. Traffic Section. the Annual Meeting. 
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Crawford H. Greenewalt, presi- 
dent, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, spoke at the banquet. 





Franklin M. Kreml, NSC vice 
president for traffic and trans- 
portation takes a bow at Con- 
gress banquet. 
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W. Earl Hall received Criss 
Award and $10,000 on the eve 
of the 42nd Safety Congress. 





Merwyn A. Kraft picked as chair- 
man, Traffic and Transportation 
Conference, for second time. 





Edward J. Emond, winner of the 
1954 Marcus A. Dow Award ad- 
dressed Commercial Vehicle and 
Transit Sections in joint meeting. 


MERICA is on the march! 


The Nation, under the banner of the 
Green Cross, has begun its greatest accident 
prevention crusade, designed to slash the 
appalling toll of 95,000 deaths, 9,600,000 
injuries chalked up in 1954. 

In a few words, this sums up the pro- 
ceedings of the 42nd National Safety Con- 
gress & Exposition, held in Chicago, October 
18-22. 

It will take an all-out strike at every 
accident front, if America is to check the 
waste in productivity, the incalculable toll in 
needless suffering, our staggering loss in 
human lives. 


The Six "C's" of Safety 


As Ned H. Dearborn, NSC president, told 
the annual Meeting of Members which 
opened the 42nd Congress: ‘Many of the 
things which are wrong with the whole 
world generally are also wrong with our 
private lives and our private and business 
relationships, and these are the kind 
of things that cause accidents as well as 
international difficulties.” 

Mr. Dearborn listed the Six “C’s” of 
Safety as (1, Cooperation; (2, Considera 
tion; (3, Cognizance; (4, Comfort; (5, Con- 
fidence, and (6, Conduct. 

He stressed the importance of Cooperation 

one of the most important planks of the 
National Safety Council—and stated: “. . . it 
implies planning together, a clear cut divi- 
sion of responsibilities, teamwork in safety 
projects—locally, statewide and nationally. 
It is a must!” 

As if to reinforce Mr. Dearborn’s urgent 
plea for all-out cooperation, Mrs. Jean 
Wade Rindlaub, vice president, Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, took up the cudgels for 
getting the general public “‘in on the act.” 

“Safety is everybody's business,’” she in- 
sisted, “‘and one way of getting the acciuent 
prevention job done is to get the general 
public to take charge.” 

Dr. Henry T. Heald, chancellor of New 
York University, recounted the successful 
public relations program of the National 
Safety Council. ‘‘It is rare indeed these days,” 
said Dr. Heald, ‘‘to listen to the radio or to 
watch TV without hearing or seeing a safety 
message, or to read the newspapers or maga- 
zines without being reminded to live safely. 

“Such broad coverage reflects the growing 
public acceptance of the urgency of the 
accident problem. But it also testifies to the 
persistence of the Council’s public informa- 
tion department in developing material that 
catches the imagination of both the broad- 
caster and the citizen. 

“The total job of education,” concluded 
Chancellor Heald, ‘‘is a total job. It must be 
concerned not just with home, or work, or 





office, or recreation, but with all of 
these, all the time. It is not just the 
training of a physical reflex in driving, 
or the circulation of literature in a 
plant, or any of the other single facets 
of the program; it is the conditioning 
of the individual to function safely as 
a matter of course, as a habit.” 


Traffic and Transportation 

Traffic and motor transportation ofh- 
cials at every level met over a period 
of a week to devise ways and means 
of developing a traffic control and 
accident prevention program for the 
nation. Techniques of education, engi- 
neering, enforcement and driver con- 
trol featured dozens of special sessions. 

Merwyn A. Kraft, director, Depart- 
ment of Personnel and Accident Pre- 
vention, American Transit Association, 
was re-elected chairman of the Council's 
Traffic and Transportation Conference 

Police and Court Divisions of the 
Traffic Section featured jampacked 
sessions, and Traffic Engineering came 
in for extended treatment as did Edu- 
cation. The County Fair Exhibit of 
the Traffic Section’s Operation Safety 
Bureau was packed from Monday noon 
through Thursday night, as Congress 
visitors viewed new gimmicks to whip 
up flagging interest in community 
programs, or devise new methods of 
presenting them 

Highlight of the Traffic Section 
meetings was the Beecroft Memorial 
Award Lecture by Amos E. Neyhart, 
administrative head, Institute of Public 
Safety, Pennsylvania State College, 
1954 winner of the coveted traffic 
award, 

Transportation sessions played to 
packed audiences at the La Salle Hotel 
The growing importance and size of 
the Commercial Vehicle and Transit 
sessions was attested to by the number 
of registrants which exceeded all pre- 
Workshop sessions, on a 
down-to-earth basis, virtually replaced 


vious years 


prepared papers 

[win top billing in transportation 
was given the Dow Award, with 
winner Edward J. Emond, director 
of automotive safety, Armour & Com- 












pany, addressing a joint meeting of the 
CV and Transit Sections, and the Vic- 
tory Award luncheon, sponsored by 
General Motors Corporation, honoring 
winners of the 23rd National Fleet 
Safety Contest. 


The Congress Banquet 

The Congress Banquet was a com- 
plete sell-out again this year and 
hundreds could not be accommodated. 

Crawford H. Greenewalt, president, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
described individual responsibilities as 
the archstone of all our freedoms— 
“That was the faith of our fathers. 
Therein lies the hope and the safety 
of our future.” 


Women in Safety 

Request made a year ago resulted 
in a Women’s Activities session at the 
i2nd National Safety Congress. Di- 
vided into a two-panel meeting, the 
first group of five women, all profes- 
sionally connected with the safety 
movement, discussed the subject ‘Safety 
Is Our Job.” Panel II, also comprising 
five women, but representing volunteer 


Ww. G. “Bill” Power, 
advertising manager, 
Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, made 
600 guests at the Vic- 
tory Award Luncheon, 
sponsored by General 
Motors, feel they were 
“Partners in Safety.” 


Congress delegates 
swarmed the Exposi- 
tion, got a big bang 
cut of gimmicks and 
gismos devised to put 
some sock in the acci- 
dent prevention pro- 
gram. They also got 
the word on the latest 
in safety equipment. 





organizations, talked on the subject, 
“We Work For Safety, Too!” 

For the third time, the Carol Lane 
Award winners were presented at the 
National Safety Congress. The Wom- 
an's Traffic Safety Council of Toledo 
won top honors in the group awards 
for an outstanding trafhc safety pro- 
gram in which 15,000 women affiliated 
with 123 clubs worked together on 
trafic accident prevention. Besides the 
president of the group, Mrs. Mildred 
Meyers Binzer who officially repre- 
sented the Toledo Woman’s Traffic 
Council, 14 women members of the 
Council came. from Toledo to attend 
the Carol Lane Awards luncheon at 
the Blackstone Hotel. 

Mrs. Randall W. Everett, Jr. of 
Arlington, Virginia, won the top in- 
dividual award for a program which 
included rallying citizen participation 
and support behind official efforts to 
curtail Arlington's traffic accident rate. 
Arlington officials give her much credit 
for a 22 per cent decrease in accident 
injuries from 1953 to 1954. 


THE END. 
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S-D (Sate Driving) DAY 


President's Action Committee for Traffic Safety selects December |5 as 
S-D (Safe Driving) Day. Asks Nation to keep date highway accident-free. 


VERYBODY in America is going to get an oppor- 

tunity to chalk up a perfect day—safetywise—on 
Wednesday, December 15, when every major traffic safety 
organization in the country will join with the President's 
Action Committee for Traffic Safety in an all-out attempt 
to go through the 24-hour period free of accidents. 

The National Safety Council, through its member coun- 
cils and chapters will be the bellwether in the S-D Day 
program. As the national coordinator of accident preven- 
tion, the Council has a tremendous stake in the success 
of S-D Day, and material on unifying community action 
is being readied for distribution throughout the country. 


Why 

The purpose of S-D Day is to show that motorists and 
pedestrians can eliminate traffic accidents by their own 
actions. By asking everyone in every State and commu- 
nity to join in a 24-hour demonstration, dramatic and 
convincing results can be achieved. 

S-D Day will demonstrate that the place to attack 
the traffic safety problem is in the community, and that 
the responsibility rests upon each individual. It will im- 
plant in the minds of all motorists and pedestrians the 
realization that, if they can greatly reduce accidents on 
S-D Day, they can do so every day in the year. 

The preparatory period of 30 days of intensive educa- 
tion, through all channels of communication, will serve 
to alert the public to S-D Day, to direct attention to the 
urgency of the traffic safety problem, and to emphasize 
the importance of support by every individual for proven 
programs of accident prevention. 

This intensive public education program, combined with 
the mass pooling of effort by so many organizations in 
all parts of the country, will give great stimulus to existing 
safety programs, and thus foster year-around attention to 
the necessity for safe driving and safe walking. 


The Challenge 

The traffic accident problem is a national one, a com- 
munity one, and one that concerns each individual. 

There probably is not a person in the United States who 
does not have a neighbor, a friend, or a member of his 
family who has been injured in a traffic accident at some 
time. 

The traffic problem is with us every hour of every day, 
everywhere in the Nation, as the following facts make 
clear: 


The Death Toll 

Last year, we Americans killed one person on the average 
every 141/, minutes, around the clock and throughout the 
year. The total 1953 death toll——38,300. 
The Injury Toll 

In 1953, there was an injury in traffic approximately 
every 24 seconds. A total of 1,350,000 persons were in- 
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jured to the point where they were disabled beyond the 
day of the accident. For every fatality, one or more per- 
sons was totally and permanently disabled, thereby becom- 
ing a financial burden, either to his family, or to the com- 
munity, or both. 


How 

President Eisenhower has requested Governor Dan 
Thornton of Colorado, as representative of public officials 
on the President’s Action Committee for Traffic Safety, 
to ‘‘enlist the support of all the Governors’ for “S-D Day.” 

The President has expressed his intention to appeal 
publicly to all Americans to do their full part in making 
S-D Day a success. 

Governor Thornton transmitted the President's request 
to Governor Robert F. Kennon of Louisiana, chairman of 
the Governor’s Conference, and Governor Kennon has 
asked the Chief Executives of all the States to participate 
actively. 

Detailed suggestions for activities are being supplied to 
the Chief Executives by Governor Thornton. 

Each Governor has been asked to take these actions: 

1. Designate a State S-D Day director to head up the program 

on a State-wide basis. 

. Call upon all Mayors and county officials to enlist in the pro- 
gram, asking ¢ach to designate a local S-D Day director. 

3. Issue an official proclamation on November 15, designating 
December 15 as ‘‘S-D Day,” and calling on all organizations 
to develop definite activity to effectuate the program. 

Although individual initiative and responsibility are 
urgently needed, the success of the program depends upon 
coordinated effort and pooling of resources. Thus, the 
State and local directors will be rallying points for organ- 
ized action. 

Local groups will work through /ocal S-D Day directors, 
and Statewide activities will center in the State S-D Day 
directors. Activities of the President’s Action Committee 
for Traffic Safety will be concentrated upon coordinating 
the program nationally, and working with State directors 
and national organizations. 

Motorists and pedestrians will be urged on S-D Day to 
accept full personal responsibility for complete adherence 
to these basic safety principles: 


nN 


1. Observe the letter and the spirit of all traffic regulations. 
2. Be courteous to every driver and pedestrian—practice sports- 
manship. 
3. Give full attention to driving and walking. 
In short: Drive and walk as they would have everyone else 
drive and walk 

Specific driving and walking rules which are considered 
most important in applying these fundamental principles 
will be made available in the “How to Do It” guide. 

A score sheet will be kept in cooperation with public 
officials, press associations and newspapers so that the 
results of the Nation-wide S-D (Safe Driving) Day effort 


can be measured. THE END 
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National Safety Council, 1954-55 


pe ae with responsibility to 
A mobilize the safety forces of 
America for an all-out war on acci- 
dents, officers, directors and trustees 
were elected by the National Safety 
Council at the Annual Meeting of 
Members which opened the 42nd Na- 
tional Safety Congress in Chicago, Oc- 
tober 18. _ 

E. F. du Pont, director, Employee 
Relations Department, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, Inc., was 
re-elected chairman of the Council's 
Board of Directors. 

Ned H. Dearborn was re-elected 
president and will retain the post of 
executive vice president. 

W. S. S. Rodgers, former chairman, 
The Texas Company, New York City, 
is chairman of the Council’s Trustees 


The officers are as follows 


Officers 
CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
E. F. du Pont, director, Employee Rela- 
tions Dept., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del 


PRESIDENT 
Ned H. Dearborn, president, National 
Safety Council, Chicago 


Vice PRESIDENTS 


For Farms 


Guy L. Noble, managing director, Na 
tional Committee on Boys and Girls Club 
Work, Chicago 


For Finance, and Treasurer 


William H. Lowe, treasurer, Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago 


For Home 


W. A. Stewart, president, American Opti 
al Co., Southbridge, Mass 


For Industry 

H. J. Spoerer, director of industrial rela 
tions, The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio 
For Local Safety Organizations 

Robert R. Snodgrass, president, Atlas 
Auto Finance Co., Atlanta, Ga 


For Membership 


Robert T. Ross, manager, employee serv 
ice, industrial relations, Ford Motor Co 
Dearborn, Mich 


For Public Information 


Boyd Lewis, vice president and executive 


editor, NEA Service, Inc New York 


For Schools and Colleges 

Dr. Lowell B. Fisher, State chairman 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIl. 


For Trafic and Transportation 

Franklin M. Kreml, director, Traffic Di- 
vision, International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, Evanston, Ill 


For Women’s Activitic 

Miss Marion E. Martin, Commissioner of 
Labor and Industry, State of Maine, Au- 
gusta, Me. 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN 


George C. Stewart, general manager, Na- 
tional Safety Council, Chicago, III 


SECRETARY 


R. L. Forney, general secretary, National 
Safety Council, Chicago 


ASSISTANT TREASURERS 
Buford B. McCulloch, president, Bureau 
of Safety, Inc., Chicago 


H. H. Greenwald, director, Accounting 
Division, National Safety Council, Chicago 


Board of Directors 
CHAIRMAN 


E. F. du Pont, director, Employee Rela- 
tions Dept., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del 


Vice CHAIRMAN 


Kirk Fox, editor, Successful Farming, 
Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Members 


Mrs. Almer Armstrong, director, Home 
Department, Indiana Farm Bureau Coopera- 
tive Association, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. James Ashton, manager, Delaware 
Safety Council, Wilmington, Del 

William B. Barton, general counsel, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C 

Norman E. Borgerson, deputy superin 
tendent, State Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Mich, 

W. F. Brown, safety director, Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New 
York 

E. J. Buhner, chairman of the board, 
Silver Fleet Motor Express, Inc., Louisville, 
Ky 

Arthur C. Butler, director, National 
Highway Users Conference, Washington, 
D.C 

Ray Carr, advertising counsel, Portland, 
Ore 

Jesse Clark, grand president, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Signalmen of America, Chicago. 

Dr. Zenas R. Clark, administrative assist- 
ant, Wilmington Public Schools, Wilming 
ton, Del 


Reginald M. Cleveland, president, Greater 
New York Safety Council, New York. 

John M. Convery, Employee Relations 
Div., National Association of Manufac- 
turers, New York. 

Charles R. Cox, president, Kennecott 
Copper Corp., New York. 

Ernest G. Cox, chief, Section of Safety, 
Bureau of Motor Carriers, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Ned H. Dearborn, president, National 
Safety Council, Chicago. 

E. F. du Pont, director, Employee Rela- 
tions Dept., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Wallace Falvey, president, Massachusetts 
Bonding and Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 

R. H. Ferguson, assistant director, Indus- 
trial Relations, Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Dr. Lowell B, Fisher, state chairman, 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill 

Kirk Fox, editor, Successful Farming, 
Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines, Ia. 

Paul E. Gurske, director, Bureau of 
Labor Standards, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Leonard Haeger, director, Technical Serv- 
ice and Research Dept., National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders, Washington, D. C. 

O. R. Hartwig, consulting safety engi- 
neer, Crown Zellerbach Corp. and other 
companies, Portland, Ore. 

Dan Hollingsworth, manager, Oklahoma 
City Safety Council, Oklahoma City, Okla 

Dr. Harold K. Jack, supervisor, Health 
and Physical Education, Safety and Recrea- 
tion, State Board of Education, Richmond, 
Va. 

George A. Jacoby, director of personnel 
services, General Motors Corp., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Joseph M. Kaplan, secretary-manager, 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter, National 
Safety Council, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. W. Kempton, assistant vice president, 
industrial relations, United States Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. Fred W. Knight, Cartersville, Ga. 

Merwyn A. Kraft, director, Dept. of 
Personnel and Accident Prevention, Ameri- 
can Transit Assn., New York. 

Franklin M. Kreml, director, Traffic 
Div., International Assn. of Chiefs of Po- 
lice, Evanston, III. 

Walter G. Legge, president, Walter G. 
Legge Co., New York. 

Boyd Lewis, vice president and executive 
editor, NEA Service, Inc., New York. 

William H. Lowe, treasurer, Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago. 

E. C. McFadden, vice president, Texas 
Employers’ Insurance Assn., Dallas, Texas 
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W. S. S. Rodgers is Chairman of 
the Council’s Board of Trustees. 


Miss Marion E. Martin, Commissioner 

of Labor and Industry, State of Maine, 
Augusta, Me. 

T. M. Martin, president, Lion Oil Co., 
El Dorado, Ark. 

I. W. Millard, chairman of the board, 
Industrial Gloves Co., Danville, III. 

Walter E. Montgomery, safety director, 
Quebec Asbestos Mining Assn., Montreal, 
Que. 

Harry M. Moses, president, Bituminous 
Coal Operators Assn., Washington, D. C. 

D. E. Mumford, manager of safety, New 
York Central System, New York 
_Guy L. Noble, managing director, Na- 
tional Committee on Boys and Girls Club 
Work, Chicago. 

Henry E. North, vice president, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., San Francisco 

Wesley I. Nunn, manager, Advertising 
Dept., Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), Chi- 
cago. 

Clifton W. Phalen, president, Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Harry L. Powell, manager, Manufac- 
turers Sales, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, Treasurer of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 

Harry Read, executive assistant to the 
secretary treasurer, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Jean Wade Rindlaub, vice president, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New 
York. 

A. V. Rohweder, supervisor of safety 
and welfare, Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
Railway Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Martin Ronning, chief engineer, Power 
Machinery Div., Minneapolis-Moline Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Robert T. Ross, manager, Employee 
Service, Industrial Relations, Ford Motor 
Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

P. L. Siemiller, general vice president, 
International Association of Machinists, 
Chicago. 

Lee E. Skeel, chief justice, Court of 
Appeals of Ohio, Eighth Appellate District, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Robert R. Snodgrass, president, Atlas 
Auto Finance Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Leslie J. Sorenson, City Traffic Engi- 
neer, City of Chicago. 
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E. F. du Pont re-elected Chairman 
of Council’s Board of Directors. 


H. J. Spoerer, director of industrial rela- 
tions, The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

J. C. Stennett, manager, Accident and 
Fire Prevention Dept., National Assn. of 
Mutual Casualty Companies, Chicago. 

R. S. Stevenson, executive vice president, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

W. A. Stewart, American Optical Co., 
Southbridge, Mass. 

Randall C. Swanson, farm safety special 
ist, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 

Col. W. L. Tubbs, Assistant for Ground 
Safety, DCS/Personnel, HQ U. S. Ait 
Force, Washington, D. C. 

Arnold H. Vey, director, Bureau of 
Trafic Safety, Dept. of Law and Public 
Safety, Trenton, N. J. 

Arthur W. Wallander, assistant to the 
president, Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York. 

Miss Judith Waller, director of public 
affairs and education, National Broadcast 
ing Co., Chicago. 

Mrs. George Welles, Jr., Duluth, Minn 

Dr. George M. Wheatley, 3rd vice presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New 
York. 

E. L. Wheeler, president, Wheeler Pro- 
tective Apparel, Inc., Chicago. 

Dr. William P. Yant, director of research 
and development, Mine Safety Appliance 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Trustees 

CHAIRMAN OF THE TRUSTEES 

W. S. S. Rodgers, former chairman, The 
Texas Co., New York 
VicE CHAIRMAN OF THE TRUSTEES 

John Stilwell, Yonkers, N. Y 
SECRETARY OF THE TRUSTEES 

Ned H. Dearborn, president, National 
Safety Council, Chicago. 

Members of the Board of Trustees 
elected for three-year terms were: 

Melvin H. Baker, chairman of the board, 
National Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cason J. Callaway, Blue Spring Farms 
Hamilton, Ga. 


Cleo F. Craig, president, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., New York. 





Ned H. Dearborn, re-elected 
President of the Council. 





Franklin M. Kreml, Vice Presi- 
dent for Traffic and Transporta- 
tion of the Council. 


Frederick G. Crawford, chairman, Thomp- 
son Products, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Richard R. Deupree, chairman, board of 
directors, Procter & Gamble Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Gustav Metzman, chairman, American 
Railway Car Institute, New York. 

Thomas I. Parkinson, chairman, Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, New York. 

Dr. John F. Thompson, chairman, Inter- 
national Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd., New 
York. 

C. E. Wilson, The Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Members elected in previous years 
and continuing in office: 

James B. Black, president, Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co., San Francisco. 

S. Bruce Black, president, Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Co., Boston. 

Morgan B. Brainard, president, Aetna 
Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn 

John W. Carpenter, chairman, board of 
lirectors, Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas, 
Tex 
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Mrs. C. L. Henry, Fort Worth, Texas, models her “Signs of Life” 
outfit, which all but stole the show at Traffic Sessions, 42nd 
Safety Congress. Signs are scale replicas of highway warnings. 


CUTTING BACK 
CORN AT CORNERS 
HELPS PREVENT 
ACCIDENTS 


Farmers are advised to cut back corn crop which obstructs view 
at country road intersections, in this cartoon featured on back 
cover of farm machinery brochure from Avco Mfg. Corp. 


= News and Views 


as observed by John Gwin 


UT in Glendale, California, a patrolman stepped up to 

write a summons for a driver who had parked his car 

beside a fire hydrant. The driver, far from being humble, 

worked himself into a rage. 

mae “This is the fourth ticket I’ve 

Winning had this month,’’ he ex- 
Ticket i 

ploded. “I guess there's no 

pleasing you guys!” With 

that, he threw his car keys and registration at the non- 

plussed officer and shouted, ‘‘Here, it’s yours! See if you 

can do any better!” 





S a member of the Washington State Police, Sergeant 
George Amans uses a microphone and recorder to put 

the finger on traffic violators and back up a statewide drive 
to cut highway accidents. Sgt. 

Amans was on hand recently 


Road 
Show 


when a driver turned from 
the wrong lane, careened past 
a stop sign and weaved across 
a white line. When curbed, the driver shouted: ‘This 
thing has gotten out of hand, Officer! I’m going to tell 
the Governor. He’s a personal friend of mine. This is 
ridiculous!” 

The driver's outraged cry was heard by an estimated 
3,000,000 West Coast radio listeners. Although the anony- 
mous careless driver didn’t know it, he was starring in a 
25-minute weekly radio program titled, “Could This Be 
You?” When he dressed down Sgt. Amans, he was bawl- 
ing out the originator, producer and co-star of the show. 

It all began seven years ago. Amans became amused by 
the flimsy excuses of many traffic violators he met up with. 
Why not, he asked Chief James Pryde, outfit a car with 
recording equipment and a hidden microphone and put 
the results on commercial radio as a new idea in safety 
programs? Chief Pryde approved the project. 

The show was an immediate success. Humor, pathos 
and the dull thud of righteousness made its Hooper rating 
soar. Radio Station KVI, in Seattle, which holds the copy- 
right on title and format, has sold Sgt. Amans’ recordings 
throughout Washington, Oregon, California, and even in 
Alaska and Hawaii. 
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Vehicles have replaced horses in handling traffic almost every- 
where but Washington, D. C. With Lincoln Memorial in back- 
ground, U. S. Park mounted officer supplies bit of nostalgia. 


This trailer-mounted bike-tester was built by Robert M. Miller, 
Municipal Garage supervisor, Cincinnati, Ohio. Unit is used in 
conjunction with the city’s Automotive Safety Inspection Lane. 


—— 
Worker in foreground is safe—bus on incline is held by cables 
until start of experiment at bridge near Stockholm, Sweden. Bus 
was pulled up slide, then released, to test strength of bridge. 
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E see by the “Road Safety Newsletter,” published 

by the National Road Safety Organization of South 
Africa, that “Yield” signs have been placed to augment 
“Stop” signs at selected inter- 

sections in Johannesburg and 


"Yield" to 
South Africa 


Pretoria. This change received 
front page play in the August 
newsletter. The lead editorial 
reported the new signs “have met with a favourable recep- 
tion” from South African drivers. 

Shape of the “Yield’’ sign which has received official 
approval both in the United States and in South Africa is 
an inverted triangle. It is less restrictive than the “Stop” 
sign. Approaching drivers are expected to slow down to 
not more than 10 mph. and yield the right of way to all 
cross traffic ‘‘so close as to constitute an immediate hazard.” 

Under the uniform road sign code which has been 
adopted by all Provinces of the Union of South Africa, 
an inverted red triangle indicates, ‘Major Road Ahead.”’ 
Any driver entering a major road must be prepared to yield 
the right of way to cross traffic. 

The editorial concluded: ‘Yield’ signs are most 
useful at intersections where traffic is reasonably light. 
Authorities in America feel that its acceptance will result 
in time and money saved for the driving public and will 


simplify the enforcement problems at selected intersections.’ 





ITH vehicle registration at an all-time high, driving 
on America’s crowded highways is no easy proposi- 
tion. Getting to your destination in one piece calls for 
alertness and common sense 
otherwise known as defen- 

Peace for 
the Motorist 


sive driving—every foot of 
the way. Herb Graffis, Chi- 
cago Sun-Times columnist, re- 
cently used defensive driving as the theme for his daily 
column. Under the title ‘Peace for the Motorist,” he wrote 

You will be surprised how much the tension of 
driving will be relieved when you realize that you must 
keep your head because so many other drivers have none 
to keep 

Then, when some goofy kid or adult moron 
whizzes by and comes close to parking you inside the 
Pearly Gates garage, you will not feel insulted and try to 
get even. You will take it calmly and inwardly rejoice that 


you are infinitely smarter than the offending boob. 


". . . If you have been trying to beat a light, or weave in 
and out of traffic, or go at supersonic speed, or drive up 
almost to the bumper of the car ahead, that probably is 
because you instinctively are competing with a driver who 
is nutty 

“So what do you want to do—be crazier than the other 
guy?” THE END 





Merwyn A. Kraft 


fh 


Frank J. Wirken 


. D. Gale 


Judge Edmund B, Smith 


Tratfie and Transport 


~p FFICERS for 1954-55 were elected 
by the Traffic Section and its 
Police and Traffic Court Divisions; the 
Commercial Vehicle and Transit Sec- 
tions of the National Safety Council, 
and its Traffic and Transportation 
Conference in business sessions held 
during the 42nd National Safety Con- 
gress. 

Franklin M. Kreml, director, Traf- 
fic Division, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, and the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University, 
was re-elected NSC vice president for 
traffic and transportation at the annual 
meeting which opened the Congress 
sessions. 


Merwyn A. Kraft, director, Depart- 
ment of Personnel and Accident Pre- 
vention, American Transit Association, 
New York City, was re-elected chair- 
man of the Council’s Traffic and 
Transportation Conference. 

F. J. Wirken, director of safety and 
personnel, Interstate Bakeries Corpo- 
ration, Kansas City, Mo., was elected 
chairman of the Commercial Vehicle 
Section of the Council. L. D. Gale, 
president, Beloit Bus Company, Beloit, 
Wis., was re-elected chairman of the 
NSC Transit Section. 

Judge Edmund B. Smith, Municipal 
Court, Kansas City, Mo., was elected 
general chairman of the Traffic Sec- 
tion. Colonel H. N. Kirkman, Florida 
Highway Patrol, Tallahassee, Fla., was 
named chairman of the Police Divi- 
sion, and Judge Joseph J. Butler, Traf- 
fic Court, Municipal Court of Chicago 
(Ill.), was selected to serve as chair- 
man of the Traffic Court Division. 


Officers of the sections and divisions 
named, are as follows: 


Commercial Vehicle Section 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
F. J. Wirken, director of safety & 
personnel, Interstate Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo. 


Vice CHAIRMAN 


N. £. Aikin, director of industrial 
relations, Commercial Motor Freight, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


IMMEDIATE PAST GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
W. T. Gowens, director of safety & 
personnel, Pilot Freight Carriers, Inc., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


SECRETARY 
K. N. Beadle, director of safety, Pa- 
cific Intermountain Express, Oakland, 
Calif. 


STANDING COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
PKOGRAM 
F. S. Lake, director of safety, Inter- 
state Motor Freight System, Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


CONTEST 


J. T. Dieter, safety director, Spector 
Motor Service, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 


DriveR AWARD 
N. J. Bleau, director of safety & per- 
sonnel, Automobile Shippers, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Carlton Alexander, director, Depart- 
ment of Safety, McLean Trucking Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


REGIONAL CHAIRMEN 
CENTRAL 
E. M. Barber, director of safety & per- 
sonnel, Scherer Freight Lines, Ottawa, 
Ill. 
EASTERN 
J. M. Shanaphy, assistant general man- 
ager, Transportation Department, Rail- 
way Express Agency, Inc., New York, 


SOUTHERN 
B. A. Rennolds, safety director, Vir- 
ginia Stage Lines, Inc., Charlottesville, 
Va. 


WESTERN 
J. L. Hughes, director of safety, South- 
ern California Freight Lines, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 
CENTRAL 

J. H. Waspi, manager, Safety Depart- 
ment, Allied Van Lines, Inc., Broadview, 
Ill. 

P. E. Mondics, safety director, East 
Texas Motor Freight Lines, Dallas, Texas. 

L. J. Whitehead, director of compli- 
ance & safety, Strickland Transportation 
Company, Dallas, Texas. 

F. W. Moore, safety director, Mistletoe 
Express Service, Inc., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

G. H. Becker, operations manager, 
Murphy Motor Lines, Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn. 


EASTERN 

J. P. Carey, Jr., director of safety, 
Carey Transportation, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 

W. A. Duffy, director, safety & per- 
sonnel, Davidson Transfer & Storage 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 

. W. Jacobson, director, Accident 
Control Division, F. J. Boutell Drive- 
away Company, Flint, Mich. 
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G. L, Smith, director of safety & labor 
relations, Motor Cargo, Inc., Akron, 
Ohio. 

L. F. Purves, fleet superintendent, The 
Toronto Star Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 


SOUTHERN 

W. T. Couch, safety engineer, Couch 
Motor Lines, Inc., Shreveport, La. 

J. K. Crouch, director of safety, At- 
lantic Greyhound Corporation, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

W. L. Frigon, director of industrial 
relations, Hennis Freight Lines, Inc., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

M. E. Hooks, director of safety & per- 
sonnel, Atlanta-New Orleans Motor 
Freight Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

J. E. Reid, director of safety & per- 
sonnel, claims & insurance, Central Mo- 
tor Lines, Charlotte, N. C. 

WESTERN 

C. D. Calkins, director of safety, Pa- 
cific Motor Trucking Company, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

L. R. Flicker, senior safety engineer, 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Permanente, Calif. 

A. E. Nichols, safety director, Con- 
solidated Freightways, Inc., Portland, Ore. 

A. S. Lombardi, safety & personnel 


director, Western Truck Lines, Ltd., & 


Cantlay & Tanzola, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Karl Schulze, safety engineer, Market- 
ing Department, Standard Oil Company 
of California, San Francisco, Calif. 


COUNSELORS 
E. G. Cox, chief, Section of Safety, 
Bureau of Motor Carriers, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Washington, D. C. 


E. J. Emond, director of automotive 


safety, Armour & Company, Chicago, III. 

H. R. Hosea, director, Research De- 
partment, National Association of Motor 
Bus Operators, Washington, D. C. 

M. R. Jensen, superintendent of trans- 
portation, Consolidated Freightways, Inc., 
Portland, Ore. 

E. B. Kellogg, secretary, Milk Indus- 
try Foundation, Washington, D. C. 

W. G. Macintosh, manager, Engineer- 
ing Department, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Company, New York, N. Y. 


A. E. Neyhart, administrative head, 
Institute of Public Safety, Pennsylvania 


State College, State College, Pa. 


E. R. Reeves, director, Accident Pre- 
vention Division, National Automobile 


Transporters Assn., Detroit, Mich. 
Transit Section 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
L. D. Gale, president, Beloit Bus Com- 
pany, Beloit, Wis. 
Vice CHAIRMAN 
J. S. Osborne, general manager, Cin 


cinnati, Newport & Covington Railway, 


Covington, Ky. 
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ution Officers for 1954-35 


Past GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
Colin Dobell, director transportation 
safety and training, British Columbia 
Electric Railway Company, Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada. 


SECRETARY 
J. W. Prutsman, safety director, Los 
Angeles Transit Lines, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


PROGRAM CHAIRMAN 
P. J. Fanning, director of personnel 
and safety, San Francisco Public Utilities 
Commission, San Francisco, Calif 


MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMAN 
A. H. Gossard, president, American 
Industrial Transport, Inc., Oak Ridge, 
Tenn 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 

C. J. Andersen, executive assistant on 
personnel, Milwaukee and Suburban 
Transport Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. M. Busby, Jr., safety director, The 
Memphis Street Railway Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

J. Godfrey Butler, personnel director, 
Capital Transit Company, Washington, 
Ee ¢. 

R. D. Cassell, general superintendent, 
Roanoke Railway & Electric Company, 
Roanoke, Va. 

Robert R. Copeland, safety director, 
Indianapolis Transit System, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

R. H. Dalgleish, Jr., general super- 
intendent of transportation, Philadelphia 
Transportation Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Louis M. Day, personnel director, 
Columbus Transit Company, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Bernard C. Hamei, supervisor of safety 
and welfare, Quebec Railway Light and 
Power Company, Quebec, Canada. 

J. L. Johnson, superintendent of safety, 
Dallas Railway & Terminal Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Merwyn A. Kraft, director department 
of personnel and accident prevention, 
American Transit Association, New York 
City. 

Lee Mills, director of safety, The Cin- 
cinnati Transit Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Paul W. Moyer, superintendent of 
operations, Lehigh Valley Transit Com- 
pany, Allentown, Pa. 

Elmer R Schuemann, director of per- 
sonnel and safety, United Motor Coach 
Com. any, Des Plaines, III. 

C. Howard Shaner, safety director, The 
Youngstown Municipal Railway Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Machlin E. Sternburgh, director of 
safety, New York City Transit Authority, 
New York City. 

Ralph P. Talbott, safety director, Phoe- 
nix Transportation System, Phoenix, Ariz. 


John W. Tedder, safety supervisor, 
Birmingham Transit Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

J. L. Weeks, safety director, South 
Carolina Electric & Gas Company, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 

D. L. Williamson, superintendent of 
safety training and instruction, Kansas 
City Public Service Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

L. M. Yeatts, assistant superintendent 
of transportation, Fort Worth Transit 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas. 


COUNSELORS 


M. G. Bullock, supervising engineer, 
Transit Casualty Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Arthur J. Naquin, safety counselor, 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc., New 
Orleans, La. 

H. W. Whitcomb, superintendent ac- 
cident prevention department, Philadel- 
phia Transportation Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Traffic Section 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN 


Edmund B. Smith, judge, Municipal 
Court, Kansas City, Mo 


First Vick CHAIRMAN 


Robert E. Raleigh, Citizens’ Traffic 
Safety Board, Chicago, III 


SECOND VICE CHAIRMAN 


J. E. P. Darrell, director, Traffic & 
Planning, Minnesota Department of 
Highways, St. Paul, Minn. 


THIRD VICE CHAIRMAN 


Joseph L. Lingo, director of safety, 
State of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ANNUAL CONGRESS PROGRAM 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


Matthew C. Sielski, director, Safety & 
Trafic Engineering Department, Chicago 
Motor Club, Chicago, III. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


Dan Hollingsworth, manager, Okla- 
homa City Safety Council, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


COMMITTEE ON TRAFFIC ACCIDENT 
RECORDS CHAIRMAN 


N. K. Woerner, chief, Statistical Di 
vision, Texas Department of Public 
Safety, Austin, Texas 


MEMBERS AT LARGE 


Richard O. Bennett, director, Automo- 
tive Division, National Association of 
Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies, 
Chicago, Il. 

T. N. Boate, manager, Accident Pre- 
vention Dept., Assn. of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, New York, N. Y 

Paul E. Burke, executive director, 
Maryland State Safety Commission, Bal- 
timore, Maryland 

B. RK. Caldwell, commissioner, Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol, Sacramento, Calif. 
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‘Ware the IDIOT DRIVER! 


LWAYS underestimate the intelli- 
gence and courtesy of the other 
driver. Never take a foolish chance. 
Govern your driving by the Golden 
Rule. 

These three fundamental ideas have 
contributed to the safety of my hun- 
dred thousand driving miles during 
the past four years, over many of the 
main arteries of travel between New 
York, Florida and Texas, and over 
the State roads of Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia and Florida. 

If you want to be spectacular, 
though, and wind up in a bloody, 
mangled mess, there are several sure- 
fire recipes for that. Take one rainy 
day, a wet slippery highway, a large 
loaded lumber truck, a blind hill, a 
fast passenger car driven by a man 
all hurry and no judgment, and a wife 
who is an innocent victim. Be sure 
the man starts passing the truck on 
the hill, sees too late a car coming up 
the other side. slams on the brake, 
skids under the middle of the lumber 
truck. Result: twisted remains of 
car and two crushed bodies instead of 
living, moving, breathing people. 

Or take one downhill approach to 
a sharp curve with a narrow bridge 
just beyond. Ample warning signs, of 


rd, Suwannee 


By Margaret M. Liuba, Ph.D. 


Photos courtesy Georgia State Patrol 


course. But be sure there’s one smart 
fellow who doesn’t believe in signs 
and instead of braking before the 
curve let him take it full speed, find 
out for himself what he can’t do with 
a car, panic and lose control. The 
bridge rail is not a feather mattress. 
Result: a ride in an ambulance and 
business for a wrecker service. 

Driving at a maximum speed of 45 
mph gives one an opportunity for 
observation. There are types of high- 
way offenders, with variations, of 
course. If you fit into any of these 
driving offense patterns, I have a name 
for you. 

Nothing, for instance, is more ag- 
gravating than the ‘‘eager beaver.” 
You are minding your business in your 
own lane; the driver approaching from 
the front is likewise minding his busi- 
ness, with plenty of room to spare. 
Can you pass each other in comfort 
and safety? No! The “eager beaver”’ 
behind the approaching car is hang- 
ing out over the center line, waiting 
for the moment he thinks you are out 
of the way. Sometimes he doesn't 
wait, and you brace yourself for the 
crunch of your left rear fender. The 
“beavers’’ are practically all male and 
come in assorted ages and types. 

Then there are the “‘weavers,’’ usu- 
ally the very young reckless male, or 


the middleaged devil-may-care male, 
who cannot tolerate anything in front 
of him on the road. He threads his 
way in and out of a line of traffic 
with cold-blooded abandon. 


Two other deadly species, who 
should also have their heads exam- 
ined before they are allowed a driver's 


license, are the ‘“‘curve-throwers’ and 
the “hill-toppers.”” 

“Curve-throwers” pass on blind 
curves. Sometimes they get by with it 
and sometimes they don’t. Unfortu- 
nately, they usually involve a number 
of others. The same applies to “hill- 
toppers,” who pass on approaches to 
and over blind hills. 

Christmas before last I was driving 
from Georgia to Florida just before 
the holidays. Traffic was particularly 
heavy on U. S. 1. I was starting 
around a blind curve. A fast car ap- 
proached from the rear and began to 
pass—the driver, a young man; his 
passengers, a young woman, a baby 
and a small child. Another car was 
coming head-on, with about five oc- 
cupants. The shoulder looked good 
to me, so I let them have the road. 
There was the making of a Christmas 
tragedy in at least three families be- 
cause of one fool. 

A staggering combination is the 
“may -the-best-man-win-and-the-devil- 
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take-the-hindmoster."’ He passes from 
far back in a line of cars, cuts in front 
of a middle car, bobs out and in 
again just in time to save a fender, 
crowds the car ahead back in when 
it tries to pull out and pass, and hangs 
out over the line on a hill. If there 
happens to be a youngster riding a 
bicycle along the road this prize dim- 
wit will pick that moment to pass 
when you are easing out to give the 
child room, and you have to pull back 
in and stand up on your brake. 

“Line-hangers”’ are primarily women 
and sometimes elderly men, but not 
long ago I encountered an epidemic 
of “‘line-hanging’’ among various types 
of males. This peculiar species stays 
as close to the center line as _pos- 
sible and even does its best to touch 
it. One always has to estimate whether 
such drivers are drunk, asleep, or sim- 
ply have not been able to judge the 
distance between the right side of 
their car and the right edge of the 
road. This last conclusion applies es- 
pecially to women drivers. 

Some drivers have a much more ac- 
curate sense of distance than others. 
For instance, in passing another car a 
feeling for distance and timing is all- 
important. Those who ‘‘short-sell”’ 
you on a “passing deal’ are of three 
types: the outright overoptimistic and 
miscalculating ‘‘ego-short-sellers,” the 
“psycho-short-sellers’” and the ‘‘visual- 
short-sellers.”’ 

The egoist overestimates his own 
speed and driving skill, underestimates 
especially the speed and distance of 
the approaching car, and the speed of 
the car he is passing. No doubt a 
psychiatrist would find that such a 
driver has over-developed egotistical 


This was a ——. 
stopped him aft 
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He was doing 90 when a blow-out 
er a fashion. He never knew what happened. 


tendencies. He is also certain that he 
is in a hurry. So he miscalculates, and 
has to zip sharply in front of you. It 
is wise not to defend your rights. In 
some cases the shoulder is a_ useful 
refuge. 

The ‘‘psycho,” is a purely uninten- 
tional product and not the result of 
the brashness mentioned before. There 
seems to be an inability to judge the 
relative speed of the car being passed, 
and its left front fender is endan- 
gered even though there is ample room 
and no urgency. This seems to be a 
habit of apparently more inexperi- 
enced women drivers, although it has 
been noted in some males. 

The third, or “visual” type, is 
afflicted with parallel vision. They 
see only straight ahead and apparently 
have little or no side vision. This is 
such a physical handicap that drivers 
with this deficien@y should be made 
acutely aware of these shortcomings 
so they can be on guard at all times. 
There are other things in the world 
to see besides what one sees between 
two parallel lines. 

Another classification is the “‘tail- 
pouncer.”” This character rides the 
tail of your car until you wonder if 
he is nosing the license plate right out 
of its holder. When the coast is clear, 
he pounces out at a sharp angle—like 
a cat upon a mouse. 

Some truck drivers are guilty of this 
practice, especially during tobacco 
hauling season. They also fit into some 
of the other categories, but as a whole, 
I would say that most of the regular 
long distance truck drivers do not take 
unnecessary chances, and have con- 
sideration for other drivers. I always 
give truck drivers a break for passing 


oy 


because I know from experience that 
pulling a house trailer cannot be clas- 
sified as recreation; and driving a 
huge, loaded truck would certainly 
not come under that heading. 


Most drivers exercise more care 
when passing a trailer than a cow. 
Livestock will be off the Georgia high- 
ways by the end of 1955 unless cer- 
tain legal procedures can make it pos- 
sible earlier. But, until then, it would 
pay drivers, especially out-of-state 
drivers, to cotediia bovine psychology. 

Those who are not accustomed to 
animals along the right-of-way are 
prone to regard them as picturesque 
parts of the landscape and so are un- 
prepared when the “‘landscape”’ sud- 
denly lopes out onto the road to coin- 
cide with a fast approach. Passing 
another car at high speed with cows 
or pigs in immediate proximity is 
risky business, to say the least, unless 
they are in such relative positions as 
to indicate no immediate movement. 
A Georgia State Patrol officer advised 
me to be wary of a cow with its head 
up. If it is grazing there is little 
danger. No one, however, can pre- 
dict the probable antics of a pig. 


Nor can you predict one of these 
‘Look, mister, no hands” drivers, who 
makes a turn this way or that without 
a signal, blissfully assuming that the 
driver behind or coming head-on is a 
mind-reader. Just slightly more in- 
telligent are the “sloppy-Janes” and 
“sloppy Joes,” who give all sorts of 
haphazard signals. At least you are 
forewarned that they have some kind 
of intention. 


Everybody knows the death-deal- 
Turn Page 


And the Georgia State Patrol said this fellow didn’t believe in 
signs, found a bridge post around a curve, hit it head-on. 





‘Ware the 
IDIOT DRIVER! 


From Preceding Page 


ing potentialities of the teen-ager, but 
many of them are now becoming edu 
ated drivers. The “‘speed-king” is a 
character than whom there is no dead 
lier. Once one has climbed behind the 
wheel of a car he can be stopped only 
by a blow-out, another car, a wet slip 
pery road, or a bridge abutment. On 
the drinking driver the only comment 
s: Beware! 

Along about five o'clock in the aft 
ernoon one begins to see the “‘stony 
facers They have d glassy eyed look 
from long driving. They need to get 
off the road. There is a point of fa 
tigue beyond which intelligent reac 
tions fall below normal and even th« 
best judgment is impaired 

[here are numerous lesser types 
such as the Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning “zoomers primarily among the 
younger generation given to sudden 
spurts of speeds hither and yon 
the Sunday afternoon “idlers,’’ who 
include both the dignified family on 
an outing and the boyfriend having an 
interesting conversation on a busy 
highway 

There are also “‘dashers’’ who tear 
out of side roads to beat an oncoming 
car to the draw lumberers,’’ who 
also come out of side roads, but at a 
very slow speed—these characters la- 
bor under the apparent delusion that 
the approaching car must be standing 
still . the “light beaters,”” who are 
always in a hurry the “blind 
backers,’’ who never check before they 
shift into reverse the “leap first- 
ers,” who pull out of parallel parking 
spaces and look afterwards, especially 
if they hear the screech of brakes be- 
hind them; and countless other varia- 
tions. 

The night driving offenders deserve 
a special and separate analysis. 

Thank heaven, the idiotic drivers 
loose on our roads today represent a 
minority of the driving ——- 
But, America’s annual traffic toll tes- 
tifies to the damage such an irrespon- 
sible minority can work 

The carnage on our streets and high- 
ways would increase were it not for 
America’s thousands of safe, sane, 
intelligent and courteous drivers. As 
the poet said of Abou Ben Adhem 
‘May their tribe increase.” THE END 








Harry Porter, Jr. Elected 


Harry Porter, Jr., senior traffic 
engineer, National Safety Coun- 
cil, was elected president of the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers 
for 1954-55, during the ITE 
silver anniversary annual meet- 
ing, held at the Muehlebach 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., Sep- 
tember 27, 1954 

Mr. Porter joined the NSC 
staff in 1943. He was graduated 
from Northwestern University in 
1928, receiving a B.S. in Civil 
Engineering. From 1929-31, he 
was am assistant concrete tech- 
nician on a hydraulic power dam 
project in the Lake St. John 
area, Quebec, Canada. Later he 
became assistant traffic engineer 
for the Illinois Division of 
Highways in the Chicago Met 
ropolitan Area 


From 1939 until he joined the 
Council, he was district traffic 
engineer, directing traffic engi- 
neering and safety on some 
1,500 miles of state highways 

As an NSC staff engineer, Mr. 
Porter has made traffic surveys 
for many communities. He has 
served as consultant for the 
Atomic Energy Commission, pre- 
paring reports for the Oak 
Ridge, Brookhaven, Los Alamos 
and Richland projects. He con- 
ducted surveys for the Army, 
Navy and Air Force, for which 
he received a citation from the 
War Department. 

During recent years Mr. Por- 
ter has been closely associated 
with the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Annual Traffic Inventory 
program. In this connection, he 
has visited more than 400 com- 
munities to discuss problems in 
engineering, enforcement and ed- 
ucation for safer and more effi- 
cient traffic control. 

He is a past president of the 
Mid-West Chapter of ITE, and 
the Wilmette (IIl.) Safety Coun- 
cil. He is a registered profes- 
sional engineer and a member 
of the Illinois Association of 
Highway Engineers. 


President of ITE 


Mr. Porter 


Other officers elected for the 
1954-55 term are: Vice president 

Charles W. Prisk, research en- 
gineer, Bureau of Public Roads; 
Vice President — Theodore M. 
Matson, director, Yale Bureau of 
Highway Trafhic; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—]. Carl McMonagle, direc 
tor, Traffic and Planning Divi- 
sion, Michigan State Highway 
Department; Director of District 
No. 1—Edward G. Wetzel, 
highway planning engineer, The 
Port of New York Authority; 
Director of District No. 2- 
Robert S. Holmes, executive as- 
sistant, Wald Industries, Inc.; 
Director of District No. 3 
Alger F. Malo, director, Depart- 
ment of Streets and Traffic, City 
of Detroit, Mich.; Director of 
District No. 4 Matthew C. 
Sielski, director, Safety and Traf- 
fic Engineering, Chicago Motor 
Club; Director of District No. 5 

Karl A. Bevins, city traffic en- 
gineer, Atlanta, Ga.; Director of 
District No. 6—Joseph E. Hav- 
enner, manager, Public Safety 
Department, Auto Club of South- 
ern California, and Immediate 
Past President—Donald M. Mc- 
Neil, consulting engineer, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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Name Bruee 


to Head [ACP 


Name 16 officers—Six regional chairmen to 


posts in international police organization. 


Irvin B. Bruce, chief of police of 
Colorado Springs, Colo., is the 1954- 
55 president of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police. 


Chief Bruce took over the [ACP 
reins on the last day of the 61st an- 
nual conference, September 30, in 
New Orleans, La. He was elevated 
to the presidency from the office of 
first vice president, succeeding Chief 
Carl F. Hansson, Dallas, Texas. 

Highly regarded personally and pro- 
fessionally, “Dad” Bruce has been a 
law enforcement officer for 40 years 
and has headed the Colorado Springs 
department the past 13 years. Active 
for many years in IACP affairs, he 
presided at the traffic session of the 
New Orleans conference and also pre- 
sented the report of the Association's 
arson committee. He was host to the 
1950 IACP conference in Colorado 
Springs. 

Other officers of the IACP for the 
1954-55 term are: First vice president 

-Chief Walter E. Headley, Jr., Mi- 
ami, Fla.; Second vice president 
Chief George A. Otlewis, Chicago Park 
District Police; Third vice president 

Chief John D. Holstrom, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Fourth vice president—Chief 
Alfred T. Smalley, Highland Park, 
N. J.; Fifth vice president—Supt. 
Charles W. Woodson, Jr., Virginia 
State Police; Sixth vice president- 
Chief Robert V. Murray, Metropoli- 
tan Police Department, Washington, 
D. C.; Secretary—Retired Chief John 
F. Murray, Perth Amboy, N. J.; Treas- 
urer—Supt. William J. Roach, Water- 
bury, Conn.; Executive Secretary—Le- 
roy E. Wike, Washington, D. C., 
and Sergeant-at-Arms—Supt. Tom R. 
jones, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The sixth vice president and the 
sergeant-at-arms are the only new 
names in the list of officers. The sec- 
retary and treasurer were re-elected, 
the vice presidents, in line with the 
Association's succession policy, moved 
to the next highest office, and the 
office of executive secretary is an ap- 
pointive one. 

Retired Chief James M. Broughton, 
Portsmouth, Va., is the honorary presi- 
dent of the IACP. 


Officers of the Association’s State 
and Provincial Section for the coming 
year are: General Chairman — Col. 
Russell A. Snook, superintendent, New 
Jersey State Police; Vice chairman 
(East)—-Commis sioner Joseph A. 
Childs, Michigan State Police; Vice 
chairman (West)- Supt. A. P. Bun- 
derson, Idaho State Police; Secretar) 


Chief Bruce 


—Commissioner T. B. Birdsong, Mis- 
sissippi Department of Public Safety; 
and Advisor—Bruce Smith, director, 
Institute of Public Administration, 
New York City. 

Francis J. McCabe, field representa- 
tive of the IACP Traffic Division, 
Evanston, IIl., is liaison officer for the 
State and Provincial Section. 

The following were named regional 
chairmen of the State and Provincial 
Section: North Atlantic — Commis- 
sioner John C. Kelly, Connecticut 
State Police; Southern—Supt. Francis 
C. Grevemberg, Louisiana State Po- 
lice; East North Central—Supt. Frank 
A. Jessup, Indiana State Police; West 
North Central—Supt. Clark J. Mon- 
roe, North Dakota Highway Patrol; 
West South Central—Supt. Hugh H. 
Waggoner, Missouri State Highway 
Patrol; and Mountain-Pacific—Super- 
visor Glenn M. Schultz, Montana 
Highway Patrol. 

The importance of traffic supervi- 
sion in the work of law enforcement 
was recognized at the IACP confer- 
ence in New Orleans—a special ses- 
sion being devoted to the subject. 
Chief Irvin B. Bruce presided. 

Reports of the Association's Traffic 
Committee and of the IACP Traffic 
Division were presented by Commis- 
sioner B. R. Caldwell, California 
Highway Patrol, and Franklin M. | 
Kreml, director of the IACP Trafic 
Division, respectively. 

Chief City Magistrate John M. 
Murtagh, New York City, spoke on 
‘The Courts and the Police in Traffic 
Law Enforcement,’ and Frederick T. 
Aschman, executive director of the 
Chicago Plan Commission, discussed 
“Traffic Movement and the City Plan.” 


Other addresses were given by Dr. 
Douglas M. Kelley of the School of 
Criminology, University of California, 
on “Psychiatric Evaluation of the 
Problems of “The Chronic Traffic Of- 
fender’, and by William S. Lampe, 
managing editor of the Detroit Times, 
on “Gaining Public Support for Traffic 
Safety.” 

Col. Arthur E. Kimberling, director, 
Police Service Division, Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, conducted a 
panel discussion on “Population Dis- 
persal—Its Effect on Civil Defense 
Traffic Control.” 

THE END. 





Major General George C. Stewart 


New NSC General Manager 


New post created to broaden top-level administration of 


expanding Council activities. Assumed duties November |. 


Major General George Craig Stewart has been appointed 
general manager of the National Safety Council, a new 
post created to broaden top-level administration of the 


Council's expanding activities. 


He assumed his new duties November 1. His retirement 


from the Army was effective October 31. He served as 
director of the Office of Military Assistance in the Office 


ot the Secretary of Defense. 


Selection of General Stewart was made after months of 
screening by a special Council committee of business and 
safety leaders, said Ned H. Dearborn, president of the 


Council 


General Stewart is highly recommended by his superiors 
and by those who served under him as a man who gets 
things done promptly, efficiently and pleasantly,’’ Mr. 
Dearborn said. “His brilliant Army record in military 
transportation, in combat, and in general administration is 
testimony to the vigor and imaginative planning he can 
bring to the Council.” 

The need for expanded activity in highway safety is in 
part responsible for the creation of the new general man- 


agership, Mr. Dearborn said. 


General Stewart was born in Selma, Alabama, in 1902. 
He was married soon after graduation from the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy in 1923. He has three sons 

He advanced through the grades to his present rank of 


major general 


Serving on the War Department General Staff when the 
United States entered World War II, he was assigned to 
the Transportation Corps in 1942 and rapidly gained a 
reputation as a transportation expert 

General Stewart's outstanding abilities in this specialized 
field were first demonstrated at the Oran landing in North 
Africa. He successively became transportation chief for the 
North African Theater of Operations, chief of the southern 
lines of communication for the invasion of southern France, 
deputy chief for the European Theater of Operations, and 


chief for Army Forces in the Western Pacific. 


In 1946 he became commanding general of Fort Eustis, 


Va., and commandant of the Transportation School. The 





Major General Stewart 


Korean War found him assistant division commander of 
The Tenth Infantry Division. 

He served in Korea as commander of the Inchon base 
for the 1950 invasion landing, and as assistant division 
commander of the Second Infantry Division. 

He returned to the United States in August 1951 and 
served on the General Staff of the Department of the 
Army. He was named director of the Office of Military 
Assistance, Office of the Secretary of Defense, in 1953. 

General Stewart has twice been awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal, and the Silver Star Medal. In addi- 
tion, he has received the Legion of Merit, the Bronze Star 
Medal, and several decorations from other countries. 
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NEW and broader concept of the nation’s traffic safety 

problem, with special emphasis on the congestion 
that is paralyzing the steady, normal flow of transportation 
on city streets, was urged at the 1954 Conference of Safety 
Council managers, held at the Conrad Hilton, Chicago, 
October 15-16. 


Approximately 100 safety council managers and officers 
heard the “twin problem’’ of safety and facilitation dis- 
cussed by nationally known leaders in traffic safety. 

Opening the discussion on the White House Conference 
on Highway Safety, Robert R. Snodgrass, president, Atlas 
Auto Finance Company of Atlanta and vice president for 
Local Safety Organizations, told convincingly how business 
men everywhere were viewing with alarm the ever-increas- 
ing congestion problem. He said that business looked 
to the local safety organizations to provide the leadership, 
the know-how, and the coordinated community action to 
reduce deaths and injuries and to meet the challenge of 
congestion. 

Speaking as a business man, Snodgrass concluded: “If 
you do not accept this challenge, it will be because you 
have failed to measure up to your responsibilities as the 
safety leaders of your communities.” 

Admiral H. B. Miller, general director of the White 
House Conference, reported definite improvement in the 
national traffic accident picture since the Washington meet- 
ing and felt that the sessions stimulated wide interest in 
the problem nationally. 

“You are the ‘pros,’’’ Miller declared, ‘and we look to 
you to awaken the non-professional safety people—the 
general public—to an appreciation of their responsibilities 
and to stimulate the needed action.”’ 


He outlined some of the long-range programs planned 
by the Conference, such as national “S-D Day,” a national 
observance of safe drivers’ day, set for December 15, and 
other projects. 

Light B. Yost of General Motors, Detroit, secretary of 
the Business Advisory Group of the Conference, empha- 
sized the importance of having a carefully prepared pre- 
sentation when making an appeal for financial support to 
busy business men. 

“Their time is valuable and you may have to talk fast 
and right to the point,’ Yost emphasized. ‘So be sure 
you have a real story to tell, one based on actual safety 
accomplishment—and then make it short. They simply 
won't be bothered with a long, tedious, wordy document. 
The story must be clear, too, so they can grasp it quickly, 
and it should be supplemented by graphic charts or other 
effective illustrations. They may possibly give you ten 
minutes—so give them a clear-cut picture in the allotted 
time. They are trained to grasp problems quickly—and to 
make quick decisions.” 


The fourth traffic authority was Sidney J. Williams, 
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EADING the safety round-up at Kalispell for the North- 
west Montana Fair, Art Harlow, on his palomino, carries 
Green Cross for Safety banner. Some 20,000 visited the Fair 
during the three days. Jim Lathrop, director, Flathead County 
Safety Council, sparked the interest in safety. 


assistant to the president, NSC, who served in able fash- 
ion as discussion leader during the first day's program and 
also outlined the scope of the work of other important 
national groups in promoting traffic safety. 


President Dearborn reported on the nation’s safety prog- 
ress during the past year and he, too, urged a broader 
perspective in all phases of safety. He predicted that 1954 
will see a saving of 2500 lives in U.S. traffic, if the present 
battle lines can be held the rest of the year. 

“Let me urge that you develop higher standards for our 
Chapters, and that you attack the traffic problem with 
increased vigor, for it is today our most critical area. Also | 
you should intensify your efforts in all fields, home, farm, 
industry and schools, as well as traffic. 

“Enlist full support from your public officials. This is 
most important. Also encourage the use of the Green Cross 
everywhere, for it is the official emblem of the safety move- 
ment and the National Safety Council. 

‘Let's be careful’ isn’t quite enough these days. Let’s 
find some way to get rid of the careless drivers. Most 
drivers are careful, but it’s the reckless minority that is caus- 
ing most of the tragedies on our streets and highways.” 


Saturday's program featured two talks of pertinent inter- 
est. Herman J. Spoerer, director of industrial relations, 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, newly elected vice- 

To Page 26 
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Pie te cy to the popular idea 
that May 1 is Moving day, prac- 
tically every day is moving day for 
Mr. and Mrs. America. 

We are a nation on the move as 
proven by the fact that each year more 
than 31/, million families change their 
place of residence. Many of these 
moves are cross continent, to terri- 
tories of the U. S. and into Canada. 
What's more, business, industries and 
yes, even entire communities have on 
occasion been transplanted over night. 

How is this done? In the majority 
of cases by trucks. Whether the move 


No.1 SPECIALIST 


be a few miles or from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, the family will be greeted at 
their new home by the same van and 
driver who packed off their belong- 
ings at the start. Such personalized 
moving is taken for granted today. 
But, it wasn’t too many years ago that 
long distance moving was complicated 
and time consuming. What’s more, 
the multiplicity of handling and differ- 
ent parties associated with the move 
more often than not resulted in acci- 
dents and damage to furniture and 
personal belongings. 

Safe handling and movement of 
household goods has been a constant 
problem to overcome in this industry. 
The family belongings are priceless 
possessions and once damaged become 
the focal point for storms of protest 


Lay 


S MOVING DAY 


and extreme bitterness not to mention 
the costly process of repair and re- 
placement. 

Therefore it was a matter of grave 
concern to Allied Van Lines when 
their efforts to reduce losses due to 
accidents was met by an upward trend 
in costs back in 1952. James E. Haw- 
thorne, executive vice president and 
general manager of Allied had previ- 
ously given John Waspi, manager of 
the safety department, authority to 
check these rising costs and to inves- 
tigate methods to combat the situation. 

Waspi asked the National Safety 
Council for suggestions. Although 
Allied had been a member of the 
Council for some time they had not 
enrolled for the complete transporta- 
tion service. Allied decided to give the 


No.1 SPECIAL 


Metal file cabinet receives same careful 
attention accorded ‘Mrs. Mover’s”’ fragile 
china, as this Allied crew moves an office. 


in LOCAL MOVING 
La 
Attention to detail is a standard Allied policy. | 


Fragile household belongings are packed away in PACKI 
in sturdy cartons, cushioned in paper stripping. in 





By Alfred C. Finch, 
NSC Fleet Safety Engineer 
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Everything from pillows 
to pictures is in this 
Allied van, as it begins 
trans-continental haul. 
Complete household is 
on way to new home— 
a thousand miles away. 


program a try and so inaugurated 
the service in 1953. Although Allied’s 
accident frequency rate was quite fa- 
vorable when compared to the average 
for over-the-road trucking (.62 to .92 
in 1953), in the National Fleet Safety 
Contest standings, they figured their 
losses amounted to three quarters of a 
million dollars in 1953. Judging by 
the present accident frequency rate, 
accumulated for the first eight months 
of 1954, which is now .50, a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent can be expected 
Translated into dollars and cents this 
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_ 
Allied sea-going van is hauled aboard at San Francisco. 
Van will complete delivery when ship docks in Honolulu. 
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Careful packing of 
household furnishings, 
before the move, is an 
important factor in pre- 
venting damage or 
breakage. Picture shows 
Allied driver stowing 
mattress in a special car- 
ton—avoiding spoilage. 
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MOVING DAY 


J. E. Hawthorne, executive vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Allied. 


could very well bring about a savings 
of $150,000, enough to pay for the 
Council’s service for another 75 years. 

Such progress would have seemed 
incredible a few years ago. Likewise 
less than 25 years ago personalized 
long-distance moving service by one 
van and one driver seemed impos- 
sible. 

Prior to the formation of Allied 
Van Lines and similar moving serv- 
ices, long distance moving was done 
by rail with local truck pickup and 
delivery at each end. Local movers 
furnished the short-haul facilities only 
since their operating rights were gen- 
erally for short distances from their 
terminal cities. 

How did present day personalized 
service with savings in time, money 
and safety come about? In the case of 
Allied Van Lines, Inc., the nation’s 
No. 1 household mover, it developed 
through the foresight of its adiess 
more than 25 years ago when red tape, 
states’ barriers, and lack of a coordi- 
nated system threatened to choke off 
the ability of trucks to do the job of 
moving households over long dis- 
tances. 

The forerunner to modern coordi- 
nated long distance van moving was 
the Inter-City Return Bureau that op- 
erated during the years 1924 to 1928. 
In 1928 Allied Van Lines, Inc., was 
formed and Martin H. Kennelly, Chi- 
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Thomas R. Perkins (left), operations manager, talks over Allied 
fleet problems with Walter W. Linder, assistant general manager. 


cago’s mayor, was elected president of 
the organization. The new company 
was able to fill the need for central- 
ized control and efficient dispatching 
of equipment. 

The remarkable progress and growth 
of this organization is attributed in 
large part to the manner in which the 
company was founded. As a_non- 
profit organization, the business format 
of Allied very closely resembled the 
governmental structure of our country. 
Like the early settlers who gave up 
some states rights, to band together 
as the United States, delegating power 
to the federal government for matters 
of safety, peace and the common cause, 
household movers also banded to- 
gether through the Allied organization 
as an expedient and logical method to 
overcome the pitfalls that plagued 
long distance moving. For one thing, 
the pooled operating rights formed a 
giant network of routes through prac- 
tically every city in the 48 states and 
into Canada. Furthermore, equipment 
could be systematically dispatched. Re- 
turning units were loaded instead of 
empty which brought about lower mov- 
ing costs. Allied maintains seven dis- 
patch centers located at New York 
City, Chicago, Atlanta, Fort Worth, 
Denver, Los Angeles and Portland. 

In return for relinquishing long 
distance rights under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, each mover 
became an agent of Allied and sup- 
plied the parent organization with a 
certain number of moving vans to call 
upon as needed. They shared voting 
interest and ownership in return for 
their rights. 


This collective moving system began 
to pay off in more ways than one. In 
addition to forming a vast network of 
integrated moving units controlled 
through seven strategically located dis- 
patch centers, a program of standardi- 


zation began. For one thing, moving 
vans used in Allied service were 
painted uniformly—yet each such van 
retained its owner's identity on the 
vehicle. 

When linked with the Allied system, 
mass sales techniques, unified records, 
standardization of uniforms, protective 
blankets and packaging, etc., were 
rade available to the agents at a cost 
only a fraction of what it would other- 
wise have been. All this again bene- 
fitting the moving public. What's 
rnore, the Allied organization made it 
possible to streamline claims and to 
Operate a program of transit insur- 
ance to the mover better to protect 
him from any possible losses F eae 
handling, weather, accidents or theft. 
And of interest to us in the field of 
safety, it made possible the = 
of a uniform safety program admin- 
istered by Allied. 

The more than 2,000 drivers op- 
erating in the Allied system are em- 
ployed by local agents. However, 
when drivers are in the service of Al- 
lied, which averages about 23 days a 
month, they are supervised by Allied. 
Strict policing of personnel records 
helps to establish a better-than-average 
group of highly specialized drivers. 
Close tab is kept on Allied drivers to 
insure the integrity, skill and personal 
appearance so necessary for the man 
who is “Mr. Allied” to the moving 
family. 

Key personnel records are kept 
at Allied general offices in Broad- 
view. They include drivers presently 
employed and those who have — 
rated. Since the owner-agent handles 
the employment procedure, Allied acts 
as a clearing house on information on 
the driver. Often a driver leaves one 
agent to go to work for another. 
Sometimes this is a local affair since 
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Traffic and Transportation Officers 
From Page 13 


Henry W. Clement, magistrate, City 
Court, Plainfield, N. J. 

Norman Damon, vice president, Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation, Washington, 
BD. <. 

M. R. Darlington, Jr., managing direc- 
tor, Inter-Industry Highway Safety Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C. 

Ruvian D. Hendrick, judge, City Court, 
Shreveport, La. 

E. H. Holmes, chief, Highway Trans- 
port Research Branch, U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, Washington, D. C. 

Joseph M. Kaplan, secretary-manager, 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter, National 
Safety Council, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Edward R. Klamm, manager, Accident 
Prevention Division, Allstate Insurance 
Co., Skokie, Ill. 

Mason Ladd, dean, Law School, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Burton W. Marsh, director, Traffic En- 
gineering & Safety Dept., American Au- 
tomobile Association, Washington, D. C. 

Ralph A. Moyer, research professor, 
Institute of Transportation and Traffic 
Engineering, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

M. W. Pletcher, Traffic Safety Asso- 
ciation of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Thomas W. Ryan, director, New York 
State Division of Safety, Albany, N. Y. 

R. C. Salisbury, director, Safety Divi- 
sion, Motor Vehicle Department, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

M. Mansfield Todd, executive secre- 
tary, Institute of Traffic Engineers, New 
Haven, Conn. 

EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS 
Court Division Representatives: 

Charles A. Vanik, attorney at law, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Earle W. Frost, judge, Municipal 
Court, Kansas City, Mo. 

Police Division Representatives: 

Stanley R. Schrotel, chief of police, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Colonel H. N. Kirkman, director, Flor- 
ida Department of Public Safety, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

Past GENERAL CHAIRMEN 

John M. Gleason, chief of police, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Joseph E. Havenner, manager, Public 
Safety Department, Automobile Club of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


SECRETARY 
David M. Baldwin, director, Traffic 
Division, National Safety Council, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 


Police Division 
CHAIRMAN 


Colonel H. N. Kirkman, Florida High- 


way Patrol, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Vice CHAIRMAN 


Chief Bernard L. Garmire, Police De- 


partment, Eau Claire, Wis. 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 


Superintendent Joseph A. Childs, Mich- 


igan State Police, East Lansing, Mich. 
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Deputy Chief H. W. Sullivan, Trafic 
Division, Police Department, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Superintendent William Johnson, Po- 
lice Department, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Colonel Charles Oldham, commissioner, 
State Police, Frankfort, Ky. 

Superintendent Henry R. Hayes, Met- 
ropolitan Police Department, Boston, 
Mass. 

Chief Gilbert R. Carrel, Colorado State 
Patrol, Denver, Colo. 

Chief William Joiner, Police Depart- 
ment, Gainesville, Fla. 

Major W. H. Weber, field force com- 
mander, Maryland State Police, Pikes- 
ville, Md. ; 

Assistant Chief Inspector John J. 
King, chief, Traffic Police Department, 
New York City. 

Chief Roy D. Kerr, Police Depart- 
ment, Tacoma, Wash. 

Chief W. J. Elliott, Texas Highway 
Patrol, Austin, Texas. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 
Chief George A. Otlewis, Park District 
Police Department, Chicago, III. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


Commissioner B. R. Caldwell, Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol, Sacramento, Calif. 


Representatives to the Traffic Section 
Executive Committee 

Colonel H. N. Kirkman, Florida High- 
way Patrol, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Chief Stanley R. Schrotel, Police De- 
partment, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Traffic Court Division 


CHAIRMAN 
Earle W. Frost, judge, Municipal 
Court, Kansas City, Mo. 


Vice CHAIRMAN 

Roger A. Pfaff, judge, Municipal 

Court, Los Angeles, Calif. 
MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 

Joseph J. Butler, judge, Traffic Court, 
Municipal Court of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Ruel B. Chellis, chief clerk, Traffic 
Court, Detroit, Mich. 

Robert L. Donigan, general counsel, 
NUTI, Evanston, IIl. 

Geraldine Macelwane, judge, Munici- 
pal Court, Toledo, Ohio. 

John M. Murtagh, chief magistrate, 
New York City. 

J. J. Quillin, judge, Municipal Court, 
Portland, Ore. 

Stanley A. Tweedle, judge, Municipal 
Court, Hammond, Ind. 

Stanley Scherr, chief magistrate, Balti- 
more Traffic Court, Baltimore, Md. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 
Thomas M. Powers, judge, Municipal 
Court, Akron, Ohio. 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


James P. Economos, director, Traffic 
Court Program, Amer. Bar Assn., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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FLEET NEWS 


The Winners 


4 HONOR winners in the 1954 
National Fleet Safety Contest, ap- 
proximately 600 leaders in the field of 
trafic and transportation, guests of 
General Motors Corporation, attended 
the Victory Award Luncheon in the 
Grand Ballroom of the La Salle Ho- 
tel, Thursday, October 21 


This marked the seventh time win- 
ners of the contest have been feted by 
General Motors. The luncheon was 
the highlight of the Commercial Ve- 
hicle and Transit sessions of the 42nd 
Congress 


More than 1,400 fleets entered in 
the contest (approximately 256,500 ve- 
hicles) rolled up more than 3 billion 
miles, reported 48,543 accidents, and 
had an average rate of 1.56 accidents 
per 100,000 vehicle miles. This is 
equivalent to about 64,000 miles of 
travel per accident 

Fleets reporting in both of the last 
two years slashed their accidents 14 
per cent while mileage dropped 4 per 
cent. Trucks, buses and taxicabs and 
commercial passenger cars—the three 
principal classes of vehicles—all had 
rates lower than last year 

Ned H. Dearborn, president of the 
National Safety Council, presented 
winners with awards at ceremonies 
held in the Illinois Room of the La 
Salle Hotel just prior to the award 
luncheon. 


First place recognition in the vari- 
ous divisions of the Contest went to 
59 fleets. Trophies for second and 
third place — certificates of honor- 
able mention for perfect records added 
another 92 awards made to leading 
fleets 


Kenneth N. Beadle, director of 


safety, Pacific Intermountain Express, 
Oakland, Calif., and chairman of the 
NSC Commercial Vehicle Section Pro 


gram Committee presided at the 
luncheon. W. G. “Bill” Power, ad- 
vertising manager, Chevrolet Division, 
General Motors Corporation, was the 
featured speaker. His topic—’’Partners 
in Safety.” 


The fleets listed have been estab- 
lished as winners in their respective 
divisions: 

INTERCITY TRUCK- 
COMMON CARRIER 
Group I 
Winner—Pacific Intermountain Express, 

Denver District Line Haul Fleet, Den- 

ver, Colo 
Second—Pacific Intermountain Express, Salt 

Lake District Line Hayl Fleet, Salt Lake 

City, Utah. 

Third—Pacific Intermountain Express, Kan- 


sas City District Line Haul Fleet, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Group Il } 
Winner—The Davidson Transfer and Stor- 
age Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Second—Consolidated Freightways, Inc., 
Fargo Area, 
Third—Northern Pacific Transport Com- 
pany, Billings, Mont 


Group Ill 
W inner—-Southwestern Transportation Com- 
pany, Division 2, Texarkana, Texas 
Second—Consolidated Freightways, Inc., 
Dickinson Area. 
Third—Commercial Motor Freight, Inc., of 
Indiana, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
INTERCITY TRUCK- 
PRIVATE CARRIER 
Group I 
W inner—Consolidated Western Steel Divi- 
son, United States Steel Corporation 
Orange, Texas. 


Group Il 
Winner—Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 
Corporation, Natividad Fleet 
Second—Ingram - Richardson, Inc Frank- 

fort, Ind 
INTERCITY TRUCK 
PETROLEUM 
Winner—Texas Consolidated Transporta- 
tion Company, San Antonio, Texas, 
Second—Collett Tank Lines, Inc., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
INTERCITY TRUCK 
GOVERNMENT 
W inner—United States Coast Guard, Balti 
more Md 
CITY TRUCK—COMMON CARRIER 
Group I 


W inner—Mistletoe Express Service, Okla 
homa City, Okla 


Second 

Third—Pacific Intermountain Express, Salt 
Lake City Local Fleet, Salt Lake City 
Utah. 


Brady Motorfrate, Inc. 


Group Il 
Winner—Commercial Motor Freight, Inc., 
of Indiana, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Second—Pacific Intermountain Express, 
Denver Local Fleet, Denver, Colo. 
Third—Days Transfer, Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 
CITY TRUCK 
W inner—United 
Creek Station. 
Second 
tion. 


CONTRACT CARRIER 
Parcel Service, Walnut 
United Parcel Service, Orange Sta- 


Third—United Parcel Service, Tuckahoe. 


CITY TRUCK—PRIVATE CARRIER 

Group I 

Winner—Kingston Trap Rock Company, 
Kingston, N. J. 

Second—International Harvester Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Third—General Electric Company, Broad- 
way Plant, Fort Wayne, Ind 


Group Il 
W inner—Permanente Cement Company, Op- 
erations Fleet. 
Second—Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Third—Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company, De- 
troit, Mich. 
CITY TRUCK 
Group I 
Winner—Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Inc., Philadelphia Division. 


PETROLEUM 


Company, 


Group U 
Winner—Kendall Refining Company, 
Branch Trucks 


CITY TRUCK—GOVERNMENT 
Group I 
Winner—Ohio River Division, Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. Army. 
Group U 
Winner—Columbia Basin Project, Bureau 
of Reclamation. 


BAKERIES 


Group I 


Winner—Interstate Bakeries Corporation, 
Plant No. 9, Peoria, Ill 


Second—Interstate Bakeries Corporation, 
Plant No. 4, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Third—Conlon Baking Company, Charles 
ton, W. Va 
Group I 


Winner—Interstate Bakeries Corporation, 
Plant No. 31, El Centro, Calif. 


Second—Stroehmann Brothers Company, 
Sayre, Pa. 

Third—Interstate Bakeries Corporation 
Plant No. 2A, San Diego, Calif 

BEVERAGES 

Winner—Coca Cola Bottling Company, St 

Clair and Cuba, St. Clair, Mo 
COAL AND ICE 

Winner—Alan Wood Steel Company, Coke 
and Chemical Department 

ICE CREAM AND DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Group I 
Peacock Dairies, Inc., 
Foods Company, 


Division of 


Bakersfield, 


Winner 
Beatrice 
Calif. 

Second 
Texas. 


Price's Creameries, Inc., El Paso 


Group Il 
Winner—Southern Dairies, Inc., Tampa, 
Fla. 
Second 


N. C. 


Southern Dairies, Inc., Charlotte, 
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This was the big pay-off. More than 600 guests honored winners in the 
Council’s National Fleet Safety Contest. The roster of honor in motor 
transportation fills these two pages plus pages 38 and 39. General Motors 
played host for the seventh consecutive year, and this year’s affair topped 
all of the previous luncheons. Inset: Kenneth N. Beadle, director of safety, 


Pacific Intermountain Express, 


Oakland, Calif., and chairman of the 


Program Committee of the NSC Commercial Vehicle Section Executive 
Committee, exchanges congratulations with W. L. Shaffner, director, Fleet 
Services, General Motors Corporation. 


PETROLEUM COMPANIES 
Refining 
Winner—Cities Service Refining Corpora- 
tion, Tutwiler Refinery, Lake Charles, 
La. 
Production 
Winner—W arren Petroleum Corporation, 
Trucks-Oil Division 
Pipeline 
Winner—Gulf Refining Company, Northern 
Pipeline Division, Tulsa, Okla 
MEAT PACKING 
Group I 
Winner—Oscar Mayer and Company, Madi 
son, Wis 
Group Il 
Winner—Peter Eckrich and Sons, Inc., Kal 
amazoo Fleet. 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Group I 


Winner—Lone Star Gas Company, Trans 
mission Division 
Second 


Third—Idaho Power Company, Trucks and 
Pickups. 


West Texas Utilities Company 


Group I 
Winner—Community Public Service Com- 
pany. 
Second—Houston Natural Gas Corporation, 
Texas Gulf Coast. 
Third—California Electric Power Company, 
Truck Fleet. 
Group Ill 


Winner—Department of 
mont, Neb. 


Utilities, Free- 


Second—The Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Third 
Mich 


Consumers Power Company, Alma, 


FLUID MILK DIVISION 
Sponsored By 
MILK INDUSTRY FOUNDATION 
Class A 


Group I 
W inner—Shetheld 
New York City 


Farms Company, In 


Group Il 
Winner—Southern Dairies, Inc., 


N. C 


Asheville, 
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Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








Nov. 16, Pittsburgh 

Ninth Annual Highway Safety Conte 
ence (William Penn Hotel). Contact Better 
Trafic Committee, 906 City-County Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa 


Nov. 16-17, Cincinnati 

Fourth Annual Greater Cincinnati Safety 
Conference (Netherland-Plaza Hotel). 
Contact Raymond E. Clift, executive di- 
rector, Greater Cincinnati Safety Council, 
1203 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., Cin- 


> 


cinnmati 2 


Nov. 16-19, Port Hueneme, Calif. 

Symposium on Fire Fighting, Sponsored 
by Bureau of Yard and Docks, Navy 
Department (U. S. Naval Civil Engineer 
ing Research and Evaluation Laboratory) 
Requests for further information should 
be addressed to Officer in Charge, Code 
794, U. S. Naval Civil Engineering Re- 
search and Evaluation Laboratory, Port 
Hueneme, Calif 


Nov. 16-19, Los Angeles 

Annual Conference of the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators (Ambassador Hotel). Executive 
Committee Meeting, Nov. 15. Contact L. 
S. Harris, executive director, 912 Barr 
Bldg., Washington, D. C 


Nov. 18-19, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Seventeenth Annual South Carolina 
Statewide Accident Prevention Confer- 
ence (Spartanburg Memorial Auditorium 
and Wofford College). Contact J. D 
Watson, Jr., safety director, South Caro- 
lina Industrial Commission, Columbia 
a 
Dec. 6-7, Baton Rouge, La. 

Annual Louisiana Safety Conference 
(Hotel Heidelberg). Contact Col. Charles 
E. Doerler, secretary, P.O. Box 1148, 
Shreveport, La 

1955 DATES 
February 27-March 1, New Orleans 

Southern Safety Conference and Expo 
sition (Jung Hotel). Contact W. L 
Groth, executive director, P.O. Box 8927, 
Richmond 25, Va 
March 8-9, Philadelphia 

Twenty-first Annual Philadelphia Re- 
search Safety & Fire Conference and Ex- 
hibit (Broadview Hotel—Broad and 
Wood Sts.) Contact Walter W. Mat 
thews, managing director, Philadelphia 
Safety Council, 17th and Sansom Streets, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa 


Green Cross News 

From Page 19 

president for Industry, NSC, gave 
scme practical, down-to-earth sugges- 
tions on what industry expects from 
local safety councils. William Gill, 
Je, president of the Oklahoma City 


26 


March 21-23, Los Angeles 

Second Annual Southern California 
Safety Congress & Exhibit (Ambassador 
Hotel). Contact Joseph M. Kaplan, secre- 
tary-manager, Greater Los Angeles Chap- 
ter NSC, 610 So. Main St., Los Angeles 
14, Calif 


March 30-31, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Eighth Central Indiana Safety Confer- 
ence and Exhibit (Claypool Hotel). Con- 
tact Jack E. Gunnell, Indianapolis Safety 
Council, 320 N. Meridian Street, Indian- 
apolis 11. 


April 11-15, New York City 

Twenty-fifth Annual Safety Convention 
and Exposition of the Greater New York 
Safety Council. Exposition from April 
12-15. Contact Paul F. Stricker, execu- 
tive vice president, Greater New York 
Safety Council, Inc., 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


April 19-21, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Fifteenth Western New York Safety 
Conference, in cooperation with the 
American Society of Safety Engineers 
(Niagara Hotel). Contact Patsy E. Gis- 
mondi, executive secretary, 1436 Dela- 
ware Ave., Buffalo 9, N. Y 


April 26-28, Cleveland 

Twenty-fifth All Ohio Safety Congress 
and Exhibit (Hotel Cleveland and Hotel 
Hollenden). Congress Headquarters at 
Hotel Cleveland. Contact A. W. Moon, 
congress manager, c/o Division of Safety 
and Hygiene, Industrial Commission of 
Ohio, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


April 26-28, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Twenty-Sixth Annual Michigan Safety 
Conference (Portland Hotel and Civic 
Auditorium). Contact R. H. Goring, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Company, Detroit, Mich 


May 18-20, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Twenty-fifth Annual North Carolina 
Statewide Industrial Safety Conference 
(Robert E. Lee Hotel). Contact H. S. 
Baucom, safety director, North Carolina 
Industrial Commission, Raleigh. 


June 2-4, Richmond, Va. 


Annual Meeting of the Virginia Safety 
Association (Jefferson Hotel). Contact 
Wm. M. Myers, executive secretary, Room 
302, 1103 Main Street, Richmond, Va 


Safety Council and a former city man- 
ager, contributed sound advice on how 
to cement good working relations be- 
tween the council managers and city 
officials, emphasizing that good team- 
work with municipal departments is 
absolutely necessary in combatting the 
traffic accident menace. 


Robert J. Allen of the Insurance 
Committee on Motor Vehicle Acci- 
dents, State of New York, described 
the work of the insurance groups with 
city officials in the smaller communi- 
ties of the state, in the upgrading of 
local safety programs. E. H. West- 
wick, special field representative of 
the Accident Prevention Department, 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, told of the “Slow Down 
and Live” program, first launched in 
a few of the Northeastern states and 
now conducted successfully in 22 East- 
ern and Southern states. 

An interesting and enlightening dis- 
cussion of National Safety Council 
services to Chapters was directed by 
William G. Johnson of the NSC 
staff, who introduced the new series 
of ‘Sammy Safety” cut-out characters. 
They won acclaim from the managers 
as a fresh approach that can be utilized 
in many ways. 

J. James Ashton, general chairman 
of the Conference ‘‘of, for, and by 
managers,” presided on Friday. Dan 
Hollingsworth directed the Saturday 
sessions that closed with the usual 
social hour. 

At the Monday evening banquet for 
Chapter managers and officials, held 
at the La Salle Hotel, Mrs. Ivy Baker 
Priest, Treasurer of the United States, 
delighted a large audience with human 
interest stories of her experiences as 
boss of Uncle Sam's cash-box. Her 
talk was a highlight of the managers’ 
sessions. For years Mrs. Priest was an 
active worker and a vice president of 
the Utah Safety Council. 

Robert R. Snodgrass was toastmaster 
at the banquet. 


Portland's "T-Men" 

For approximately 18 months, Port- 
land, Oregon, has had a carefully se- 
lected group of motorists who keep an 
eye out for traffic violations | re- 
port details of serious infractions with 
license numbers, etc. The group is 
known officially as “Citizens’ Traffic 
Observer Committee” and its purpose 
is to aid law enforcement officials. 
They are not snoopers, vigilantes or 
trouble-makers and they do not have 
police authority, They report flagrant 
violations as they see them, and upon 
receipt of the information, a friendly 
carefully worded letter is sent imme- 
diately, signed by the Chief of Police, 
calling attention to the infraction and 
asking for future cooperation. The 
letter 1s educational in nature and will 
not be used as evidence in any later 
court action. 

The names of the committee are 
known only to the Portland Traffic 
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Safety Commission which sponsors the 
group and its activities. During the 
first year of its operation, 776 viola- 
tions were reported. The majority of 
violators who receive the letter admit 
their mistake and promise to watch 
more carefully in the future. The gen- 
eral acceptance of the plan, not only 
by the violators, but also by the public 
generally, has been surprisingly good. 


"Zenith 12000" 


A new publication, ‘‘Zenith 12000” 
recently made its bow, as the official 
organ of the California Highway Pa- 
trol. The unusual yet highly appro- 
priate name for the magazine was se- 
lected from more than 50 suggestions, 
and it happens to be the emergency 
call number now in use in Los Angeles 
County. Because it symbolizes top pri- 
ority, it was considered the logical 
choice. The magazine will be pub- 
lished quarterly. The first issue fea- 
tures a special commendatory message 
from Governor Knight to Commis- 
sioner Bernard R. Caldwell, praising 
the work of the Highway Patrol, as 
“without parallel anywhere in the 
world.’ Significantly the first issue of 
“Zenith 12000" appeared on the 25th 
birthday of the Patrol. 
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AID MOTORIST’S 


at 
SCHOOL INTERSECTIONS 


Featured 


@ COFPORAL DIGBY 
Protects school approaches 
and busy nearby intersec- 
tions. 


TRAFFICONES 
A safe, practical "middle-of- 
the-street" "SCHOOL ZONE" 
warning sign. 


SCHOOL TRAFFIC 
STANDARD 
Safeguare's school crossings. 


GRAUBARD'S also carry a com- 
plete line of school safety pa- 
trol equipment. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 


GRAUBARD'S 


266 MULBERRY STREET 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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Aecaeia Fraternity 
Honors Dearborn 


CACIA National Fraternity honored Ned H. Dearborn, president 
of the National Safety Council, by presenting him with the Acacia 
Award of Merit at the fraternity’s pe 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., August 25. | 

A total of 15 awards were made by Acacia this year to individuals 
who made outstanding contributions to the service of the fraternity, or | 
who by their achievements reflect great honor on the fraternity by their 
contributions in the field of human 
than five awards will be made annually. 


en anniversary conclave at the 


service. Subsequently, not more 


Lloyd H. Ruppenthal, president of Acacia’s National Council, made 


South Dakota, addressed the Conclave banquet. 


| 
| 
the award presentations. United States Senator Francis H. Case, of 


Mr. Dearborn received a medallion emblematic of the award, and an 


engraved shingle for framing. 
Columbia University in 1932. 





Fresno Driver Training 
Fresno, Calif., now has its driver 
training program under way, with be- 
hind-the-wheel instruction. The Motor 
Car Dealers Association has provided 
dual control vehicles for this important 








became a member of Acacia at 


| 
| 
J 
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phase of the training. The project was 
promoted, engineered and coordinated 
from inception to reality by the Fresno 
County Safety Council with the help 
of a few interested groups in the 
Fresno area. THE END 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
in the field of Public Safety 





— 





Books and Pamphlets 
Automobile Facts and Figures, Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers, New Center 
Building, Detroit 2, Michigan, 1954. 


A Crusader Speaks for Adequate 
Roads. By Clem D. Johnston, Na- 
tional Highway Users Conference, Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington 4, 


80p. D. C., 1954. 16p. 








ARE YOU 
BUDGETING FOR CHEMICAL TESTS? 


Have You Weighed the Features a Comprehensive Chemical 
Test of the Drinking Driver Should and Can Possess?** 


ACCURACY: which preserves evidence to prove 
chemically that it was alcohol and not something else 
which was affecting the suspect; which can be cross 
checked long after the test, by a chemist selected by 
the defense; 

which in every important step, from the inspection and 
approval of the condition of the testing equipment 
immediately before use to the preparation and inter- 
pretation of the evidence thereby obtained, is assured 
by the supervision of a qualified chemist or toxicol 
gist, and is therefore comparable to that accuracy 
rightfully demanded in courts of justice of a test for 
arsenic, strychnine or any other drug or poison. 


ON-THE-SPOT TESTING: to guide the officer's im- 
mediate action and prevent the sometimes tragic 
error of jailing without medical attention an innocent 
victim suffering, perhaps, from concussion, diabetes, 
brain tumor or other malady, but mistakenly thought 
to be drunk. 





PORTABILITY: to permit prompt collection of the sample for the chemist before the 
effect of time alters the evidence of condition of suspect at time of his offense. 


SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION: to facilitate the officer's ON-THE-SPOT test, and 


to protect the chain of evidence from impairment. 


DIVORCEMENT of the processing (by the trained a of the important chemical 
evidence from association with the objective symptoms (observed by the arresting 
officer) to promote even-handed justice for all. 


ENLIGHTENED ECONOMY for the community by reducing the percentage of cases 
contested in court, and by increasing the number justly convicted because of the 
sound evidence assured by the above essential features inherent in every test made 
with an Intoximeter. Net equipment cost for the double test $2.50. 


A public discussion of chemical testing and demonstration of the Intoximeter may be 
arranged in your area for a representative group of officials and citizens concerned 
with traffic safety and law enforcement. Our lecturer will welcome the demonstration 
of other types of tests at the same time for WE INVITE COMPARISONS. 

Write for Booklet K which discusses the Importance of attention to the above essentials 
of a chemical testing program as related many court cases bearing on the meaning 
and ADMISSIBILITY OF CHEMICAL TEST EVIDENCE in courts thruout the United States. 
Industrial Relations Men: Inquire about our Test for the employee suspected of 
drinking on the job. 





**RECOMMENDED READING: 
“CHEMICAL TESTS FOR ALCOHOL IN TRAFFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT" 
Charies C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, Illinois, $2.00 


INTOXIMETER ASSOCIATION 


334 BUFFALO AVENUE NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 




















Everybody Wins with Modern Street 
Lighting. National Street and Traffic 
Safety Lighting Bureau, 1410 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio, 1954. 20p. 

Safer Highway Travel for North 
Dakota. A Comprehensive Study of 
Highway Safety Factors, Automotive 
Safety Foundation, 200 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington 6, D.C., 1954. 55p. 

The Transit Fact Book. 1954 edi- 
tion, American Transit Association, 
292 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N, Y. 16p. 

You and Your Car. A Scripto- 
graphic Guide to Cars and Driving, 
Channing L. Bete Company, 20 Fed- 
eral Street, Greenfield, Mass., 1954. 
1Sp. 15¢. 


Magazine Articles 

Are You Using These Ideas in Your 
Safety Program? Fleet Owner, Octo- 
ber, 1954, p. 45. 

An Economical Modernization of 
the Sufficiency Study Procedure. By 
Myron D. Barter and John K. Mlad- 
inov. Traffic Quarterly, October, 1954, 
p. 486. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan: Its Every- 
day Traffic Engineering. By Jerome 
D. Franklin. Traffic Quarterly, Octo- 
ber, 1954, p. 498. 

Post License Control Program. By 
Kenneth E. Brown. Traffic Digest and 
Review, September, 1954, p. 6. 

The Sacramento Municipal Off-Street 
Program. By D. Jackson Faustman. 
Traffic Quarterly, October, 1954, p. 
597. 

Surveys in Miami Show Stability of 
Origin-Destination Patterns. By Mel- 
vin A. Conner. Traffic Quarterly, Oc- 
tober, 1954, p. 454. 

A Survey of the Use of Radar in 
Speed Control Activities. By Herbert 
J. Stack and others. Traffic Quarterly, 
October, 1954, p. 433. 

Truck Lighting—Fleet Owners Sur- 
vey. Fleet Owner, October, 1954, p. 
60. 

Washington’s Snow Traffic Program. 
By George E. Keneipp. Traffic Quar- 
terly, October, 1954, p. 472. 

We're Getting Bad Drivers Off Our 
Roads. By Ray Vicker. Better Homes 
and Gardens, October, 1954, p. 32. 
“ Looking for a nice safe place to work? 
Then try a high explosives plant. 

The National Safety Council’s statistical 
yearbook, “Accident Facts,” shows that the 
1951-53 average accident frequency rate for 
high explosives plants is less than a third 
of the average rate for all industries. Plants 


manufacturing powder and fuses are also 
far below the average for all industries. 


Apparently the very nature of the work 
makes everybody concerned more careful. 
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OPERAFION 


T SEEMS somehow to be ironic that 

the month in which we celebrate 
the most joyous observance of the year 
also should be the month of the year 
in which traffic deaths reach their 
highest, most terrible peak. 

But such is the case. December 
brings with it Christmas, holding out 
its message of bright hope to a con- 
fused world, and December also 
brings with it a seemingly inexplicable 
traffic toll of tragedy as, year after 
year during this month, more people 
are killed on our streets and high- 
ways than during any other month. 

The traffic fatality curve, which is 
lowest in February, in a typical year, 
rises relentlessly month after month 
to a December peak. Last year 3,920 
were killed in motor vehicle accidents 
in December — 730 more than the 
monthly average for the same year! 

The December death rate was a 
staggering 8.7 per 100 million miles 
of motor vehicle travel, as compared 
with the year’s average of 7.1. 

And this most dangerous month 
also contains the most dangerous day 
of the year, traffic-wise—December 24. 
More people die in traffic on this day 
than on any other day of the year. 

While no single factor can be said 
to cause the high traffic toll that hits 
the nation with such terrible regular- 
ity in December, statistics—and com- 
mon sense—point out some conditions 
that seem to contribute to the situation. 

A program aimed at making people 
aware of these conditions, and teach- 
ing them how to avoid potential dan- 
gers, has been prepared for the De- 
cember Operation Safety kit to aid 
community safety leaders. 

Included is a Planning Guide which 
contains an organizational calendar and 
information on publicity outlets and 
ideas for promotional projects. A Fact 
Sheet gives pertinent statistical infor- 
mation and safety rules. 

Also included are radio scripts and 
spot announcements, news releases, 
speakers’ aids, jingles, and sample 
leaflets and available poster designs 
shown in miniature. 

Further information on Operation 
Safety and the December program may 
be had by writing Bob Shinn, director, 
Operation Safety, National Safety 
Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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TO MOTORISTS. TO PEDESTRIANS 


FOR JANUARY POSTING 


IMPRINT DEADLINE NOVEMBER 15th 
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DON’T 
JAYWALK 
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PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 


Traffic Posters—T-prefix to number 


1-9 10-99 100-999 1000-4999° 
A Size $0.12 $0.07 $0.05 $0.04 
B Size 0.18 0.15 0.138 0.108 
C Size 29 .23 19 17 


YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at the time of the press run) on B and C posters 
only. A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of posting is required 
on all orders for imprinting. 


*Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more or for special rates on annual poster orders 








SAFETY 


POSTER PRICES 


Posters illustrated on these pages are included in the automatic Motor Transporta- 
tion poster seivices. Automatic poster sets are available on yearly subscription 
that provides (4) subjects per month viz. (2) "A" size (8!/2"'xII'/2"") and (2) "'B" 
size (17''x23"'). Automatic service is provided in the following categories: 
City Truck City Bus Annual price 1-4 sets, $7.68 per set; 
Intercity Truck Intercity Bus 5-49 sets, $6.48 per set; 50-999 sets, 
Sales Truck Taxicab $5.16 per set. 
Truck Terminal Bus Terminal 
Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices: 
1-9 10-99 100-999 1000-4999* 
A size—assorted 12 08 055 045 
—same 12 07 05 .04 
B size—assorted .20 19 16 13 
—same .20 17 AS 12 
(Posters on these pages are double these prices to non-members of the National . en leneeree—t 
Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted on any of the featured naesee nt a SOouNciL 
posters 17''x23"". A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of 
posting is required on all orders for imprinting. *Write for prices on quantities V-0316-A 8V2x11Y2 
of 5,000 or more. 
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Henry always forgets MEN WHO KNOW 


to anchor the GASOLINE BEST 
dock plate! Don't Use lt For Cleaning! 
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Made a wrong bet 
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The TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller 
Director, NSC Statistical Division 


Traffic toll slashed for ninth consecutive month—|,680 
lives saved as highway deaths are held to 25,770 at end 
of September. Last year at this time toll was 27,450. 


TEXRAFFIC DEATHS went down 

again in September to mark the 
ninth consecutive month this year with 
fewer auto fatalities. 

Not since the early years of World 
War II, when gasoline rationing went 
into effect, has there been an unbroken 
string of reductions for the first nine 
months of any year. 

The accomplishment by the nation’s 
drivers is even more significant when 
it is noted that travel has increased in 
every month that deaths have declined. 

September deaths totaled 3,020- 
down 7 per cent from the September 
total a year ago. The traffic death toll 
for nine months was 25,770—a reduc- 
tion of 6 per cent from 1953. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


Travel was up 3 per cent for eight 
months, the latest period for which 
figures are available. Coupled with the 
drop in deaths, this resulted in a mile- 
age death rate (deaths per 100,000,- 
000 miles) of 6.2—lowest ever at- 
tained for the period 

Of 47 states reporting for Septem- 
ber, 30 had fewer traffic deaths and 
two showed no change from Septem- 
ber of last year. At the end of nine 
months, 33 of the 47 states had de- 
creases and two reported no change. 

The states with fewer deaths after 
nine months were: 

South Carolina - 

Wyoming 

Virginia 

Maine 


—25% 
—18% 
—17% 
—17% 





1952 


2,625 
2,631 
2,699 
2,676 
3,100 
3,119 
3,142 
3,618 
3,352 


MONTH 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 


26,962 


3,652 
3,598 


Nine Months 
October 
November 
December 


TOTAI 37,794 


1953 


2,960 
2,510 
2,780 
2,850 


3,050 
3,100 
3,250 
3.700 
3,250 


27,450 


3,650 


3,280 


3,582 3,920 


38,300 





1952-54 
Change 


+10% 
— 7% 
— 6% 
— 3% 
2,960 - 5% 
2,850 — 9% 
3,150 0 
3,330 — 8% 
3,020 —10% - 


25,770 


1953-54 
Change 


— 2% 
— 3% 
— 9% 
— 9% 
— 3% 
— 8% 
— 3% 
—10% 
7% 


1954 


2,900 
2,440 
2,530 
2,590 


— 4% we G% 


Figures for 1952 are from National Office of Vital Statistics; all others are National 


Safety Council estimates. 


The 1954 national estimate is arrived 


at by assuming that 


the percentage changes from 1953 to 1954 in the states reporting for both years reflect 
the 1953-54 change in the entire country. Since national estimates made in this way 
become more accurate as more states report, revisions are made from time to time as 
new reports are received for the various months. For this reason the figures given 
above for 1954 may differ slightly from figures for the same months which will be 
published in future issues of PUBLIC SAFETY. 


West Virginia ..... 
Montana 
North Carolina 
Indiana a 
North Dakota ..... 
Washington 
California 
NG uke. 
Connecticut 
Mississippi . 
Vermont . 
New Mexico 
New York .... 
Kentucky 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 
Michigan 
Massachusetts 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Utah 
Minnesota 
South Dakota . 
New Jersey . 
Arkansas . 
Arizona . 
Illinois 
Wisconsin © 
Kansas : 3% 
Perfect records for September were 
reported by 356 cities, the three largest 
of these being Washington, D. C. 
(802,200), Forth Worth, Texas 
(278,800), and Providence, R. I. 
(248,700). 


5% 
5% 
4% 
4% 
4% 
3% 
3% 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1953-1954 
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Of the 222 cities with fewer deaths 
at the end of 9 months, the following 
have populations over 200,000: 

Fewer Per Cent 
Deaths Decrease 

Norfolk, Va. 9 —60% 

Honolulu, T. H. oe —55% 

Ft. Worth, Texas 16 —5$3% 

Kansas City, Mo.. 24 —45% 

Portland, Ore. 16 —37Q% 

Columbus, Ohio 12 —36% 

Richmond, Va. 5 —31% 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 5 —28% 

Worcester, Mass. 3 —22% 
Cincinnati, Ohio . 10 —21% 
Baltimore, Md. . 16 —21% 
Washington, D. C. 10 —21% 
Cleveland, Ohio . 15 —19% 
Buffalo, N. Y.. 7 —17% 
San Antonio, Texas 6 —15% 
San Diego, Calif.. 6 —15% 
Toledo, Ohio .... 3 —13% 
St. Paul, Minn...... 4 —12% 
New York, N. Y. 52 —12% 
Oakland, Calif. - 3 — 9% 
Chicago, Ill. . 23 — 8% 
Houston, Texas 1 
Detroit, Mich. 3 


2% 








27 BB ecrcases 


____ CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS____. 
FIRST 9 MONTHS, 1953 TO 1954 


MD. - 6% 


NATIONAL 
ESTIMATE 
9 MONTHS 


-6% 


bu) REPORTS 
INCOMPLETE 


PBB WCREASES OR NO CHANGE 








TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities except Louisi- 
ana and Michigan where registrars of vital statistics report. 


Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated an- 
nual number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that 
deaths for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal 
pattern. State population rate is the estimated annual number 
of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly 


average of deaths will remain at the present average for the 
rest of the year. Population rates are based on the July 1, 1953 
census. 


States shown in heavy type have improved in 1954 compared 
with 1953, or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 


Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
miles of travel. 


(Figures in parenthesis following the 1954 mileage rate indicate the num- 
ber of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 


% Changes 
Months Deaths 1953 1952 1954 
Re- Identical Period to to Pop. 
ported 195 1953 1952 1954 Rate 


TOTAL 
USS. 

Ala. 

Ariz. 

Ark. 
Calif. . 
Colo. 
Conn. 
Del. 
Fla. 

Ga 
Idaho 
Ill. 
Ind, 
la 
Kans, ... 
| Serene 
he. 
Me. 
Md. 
Mass. 
Mich. 
Minn. 
Miss. 
Mo. 
Mont. 
Neb. 
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% Changes 
Months Deaths 1953 1952 
Re- Identical Period to to 
ported 1954 1953 1952 1954 1954 


am 
A wa 


tmmOomon 


All 

376 39] 
275 314 
,163 1,156 
42 42 
$44 610 
136 =: 127 
572 462 
1,661 1,712 
147 190 
48 44 
644 647 
332 372 
310 279 
618 647 
135-121 
ANADIAN 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
traffic accidents 


deaths resulting from 
that occurred in the city. 


Nontraffic 


motor-vehicle deaths (where the accident 
occurred on home or industrial premises) 
are not included; nor are deaths in the 


city from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1954 regis- 


REPORTING 


( p ! 


I 


Los Angeles 
Detroit, Mich 
4 ties in thi 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Chicago, Ul 

New York, N. Y 


Group IT (7 


Washington, D. € 
San Francisco, Ca 
Baltimore, Md 

A ties in this g 
St. Louis, M 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Cor 


Milwa w 
Buffalo, N. ¥ 
Houston, Texas 
Dallas. Texas 
A r 


th 


tres 1 nis 


P ttst ireh Pa 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
New Orleans. La 


Group IV (3° 
Portland, Ore 
Columbus, Ohio 
Kansas City, Mo 
All cities in this er 
Oakland, Calif 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Diego, Calif 
| sville, Ky 


Atlanta, Ga 


Group V (200,001 


Honolulu, T H 
Norfolk, Va 
Oklahoma City, Ok 
Providence, R. I 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Omaha, Net 
Richmond, Va 
Toledo, Ohio 
hester N. ¥ 


Y 
in this gr 
Pau!, Minn 
Worcester, Mass 
Ohio 
Tacksonville, Fla 
Long Beach, Calif 
Birminghar Ala 
Tampa, Fla 


Group VI (106 


Fresno, Calif 
Berkeley, Calif 
Little Rock, Ark 
Peoria, Ill 
Sacramento, Calif 
Erie, Pa 

Elizabeth, N. J 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Utica, N. ¥ 
Shreveport, La 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Trenton, N. J 
New Haven, Conn 
Pasadena, Calif 
Spokane, Wash 
South Bend, Ind 
Wichita, Kans 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Waterbury, Conn 

. Amarillo, Texas 
Hartford, Conn 


Nine Months 


nd over) 


04 206 
161 135 

2 113 
293 317 
443 400 


0. Of 


48 
49 
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tration death rate which is the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1953 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


1954 1954 
Nine Months Reg. Pop. 
1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 
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Bridgeport, Conn. 6 7 5 
All cities in this group 

. Austin, Texas 6 
Flint, Mich. 

2 Montgomery, Ala 

. Rockford, Ill. 
Wilmineton, Del 
Evansville, Ind 
San Jose, Calif 
Lubbock, Texas 
Sale Lake City, Utah 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Yonkers, N. Y 
Nashville, Tenn 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
Arlington, Va 
Allentown, Pa 
Des Moines, la 
Canton, Ohio 
El Texas 
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Chattanooga, Tenr 
Duluth, Minn 
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Group VII (50,000 


Richmond, Calif 
Sioux Falls, S. D 
Aurora, Ill 
Muncie, Ind. 

St. Joseph, Mo 
Mount Vernon, N 
East Oranee, N. J 
Schenectady, N. Y 
Charleston, S. 
New Rochelle. N. Y 
Raleigh, N. ¢ 
Wheeling, W. Va 
Dubuque, Ia 
Pittsfield, Mass 
Binghamton, N 
Stockton, Calif. 
lohnstown,. Pa 
Lincoln, Net 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Evanston ll 

. Glendale, Calif. 
Durham c 
Pueblo, Colo 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Alexandria. Va. 
Madison, Wis 
Burbank, Calif 
Decatur, Ill. 
Lorain, Ohio 
Racine Wis 
Kalamazoo. Mich 
Lancaster, Pa 
Davenport, la 
Springfield, Ill 
Berwyn, Ill 
Topeka, Kans 
Jackson, Miss 
Columbia, S. C 

. Columbus, Ga. 
Pontiac, Mich 

. Greensboro, N. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Lansing, Mich. 
New Britain, Conn 
Greenville, S. € 
Passaic 

Brookline, Mass 
Alameda, Calif. 

All cities in this group 
Se N. M. 
Orlando, Fla 

Santa Monica. Calif. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Charleston, W. Va 
Saginaw, Mich 
Roanoke, Va. 
Sprinefield, Mo 
San Bernardino, Calif 
Lynn, Mass. 
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total vehicle registrations—from large to 
small 


Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1954 compared with 1953. 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950. 


1954 1954 
Nine Months Reg. Pop 
154 1953 1952 Rate Rate 


Kenosha, Wis 
Terre Haute, Ind 

. Sioux City, Ia... 

. Bay City, Mich. 

4. San Mateo, Calif. 

. Portland, Me. 
Portsmouth, Va 

. Winston-Salem, N. C. 

. Jackson, Mich 

‘ ‘aterloo, la 

- Manchester, N. H. 
Medford, Mass 
Joliet, Ill. 
Pawtucket, R. I 
Waco, Texas 
Brockton, Mass 
Covington, Ky 
Macon, Ga 
Cedar Rapids, Ia 
St. Petersburg, Fla 

. Dearborn, Mich. 
Bethlehem, Pa 

. Hammond, Ind. 
Stamford, Conn 
Oak Park, Ill 
East Chicago, Ind 
Fort Smith, Ark 
Gadsden, Ala 
Atlantic City, N 
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Group VIII (25,000 to 50,000) 


Palo Alto, Calif 0 
Billings, Mont 0 
. Vancouver, Wash. 0 
Waukegan, Ill. 0 
Lakeland, Fla. 0 
La Crosse, Wis. 0 
. Plainfield, N. J. 0 
. Middletown, Ohio 0 
Eau Claire, Wis 0 
. Newburgh, N. Y. 0 
. Bloomington, Ind. 0 
. Chicopee, Mass. 0 
. Pine Bluff, Ark. 0 
Wausau, Wis 0 

. Burlington, Ia. 0 

. Galesburg, Ill. 0 

. Galesburg, Ill. 0 
Alliance, Ohio 0 

. Fitchburg, Mass. 0 
Fairmont, W. Va 0 

. New Kensington, Pa. 0 
University City, Mo 0 
Teaneck, N. J 0 
Belmont, Mass 0 
Colorado Spgs., Colo 
Boise, Idaho 
Abilene, Texas 

. Elkhart, Ind. 

. San Leandro, Calif. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
West Hartford, Conn 
Independence, Mo 

. Elgin, Il. 

. Rock Island, Ill. 

. Richmond, Ind. 

Moline, Ill. 
Enid, Okla 

. Zanesville, Ohio 
Bloomfield, N. J 
Muskegon, Mich 

. Battle Creek, Mich. 

2. East Cleveland, Ohio 
Beloit, Wis 

. Daytona Beach, Fia. 

. Fargo, N. D 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
West Allis, Wis 
East Hartford, Conn 

. Seratford, Conn. 
Danbury, Conn 

. Danville, Va. 

Kankakee, Ill 
Anderson, Ind 
Bloomington, Ill 

. Manitowoc, Wis. 

Watertown, N. Y 
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1954 1954 
pe Months Reg. Pop. 
154 1953 1952 Rate Rate 


4 


. Bristol, Conn 

. Kingston, N. Y. 

. Middletown, Conn. 

. Petersburg, Va. 

Ann Arbor, Mich 
2. Wyandotte, Mich 
Superior, Wis. . 

- Elmira, N. Y..... 

. Cheyenne, Wyo 

. Beverly Hills, Calif. 
_e Pa 
St. Louis Park, Minn. 

> Wincor Minn. 

. Shaker Heights, 
Parma, Ohio 
Santa Barbara, Calif 

- Key West, Fla. 

. Great Falls, Mont. 
Hagerstown, Md 

. Jamestown, N. Y 

. Mansfield, Ohio 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

- Royal Oak, Mich. 
Manchester, Conn 
Lake Charles, La 
All cities in this group 
Reno, Nevada 
White Plains, 
Tucson, 7 
Rome, N 

». Highland = Mich 

. Barberton, Ohio 
Everett, Wash 
High Point, N. € 

. Steubenville, Ohio 
Mason City, Ia 
Norwich, Conn. 
West Haven, Conn 

. Euclid, Ohio 

. Appleton, Wis. 
Gainesville, Fla 
Council Bluffs, Ia 
Oak Ridge, Tenn 

. Meriden, Conn. 

St. Cloud, Minn 
Provo, Utah 
Torrington, Conn. 
W. Palm Beach, Fla 
4. Warren, Ohio 
Marion, Ohio 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
Fairfield, Conn. 

‘ Lynchburg, Va. 
Arlington, Mass 
Milford, Conn. 
Pensacola, Fla 
Rapid City, Ss. D 
Fond du Lac, Wis 
Elyria, Ohio 
Oshkosh, Wis 
Newport Ne ws, Va 
Pomona, Calif 
Montclair, N. J 
Granite City, II 
New London, Conn 
Odessa, Texas 

. Linden, N. J. 
Hackensack, N. J 
Portsmouth. Ohio 
Kokomo, Ind 
Ferndale, Mich 
West Orange, N. ] 
Waltham, Mass 

. Greenwich, Conn. 
Sandusky, Ohio 

. Lincoln Park, Mich. 
Hamtramck, Mich 
Wauwatosa, Wis 
Concord, N. H 
Grand Forks, N. D 
Vallejo, Calif 
Hamden, Conn 
Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa 
Kearny, N. J.. ‘ 
Norwalk, Conn 


Tuscaloosa, Ala 
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Group IX (10,000 


Las Vegas, Nev. 

. Kenmore, N. Y. 

. Casper, Wyo. 
Kingsport, Tenn 

. Ventura, Calif. 

. Holland, Mich. 

. Ypsilanti, Mich. 

. Chillicothe, Ohio 
Uniontown, Pa. 

. South Euclid, Ohio 
Longview, Wash 
Daly City, Calif 

. Austin, Minn. 
Lodi, Calif. 
Boulder, Colo 

. East Detroit, 

. Richland, W 
Bell, Calif 
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. Fremont, 


; Seamus Falls, 
e Monroe, N. 


b Virginia, 


. Stonington, 


. Garland, 


- Sumter, S. C. 
. Logansport, Ind. 


Big Springs, Texas 
Fort Meyers. Fla. 
Ohio 
Statesville, N. ¢ 


. Vincennes, Ind. 


Frederick, Md. 
mes, Ia. 


' ae ‘nes 


Minot, 
La Grange Ti 


. Hibbing, Minn. 
2. Ocala, Fla. 
. Aberdeen, Ss. D. 


Astoria, Ore. 


. Webster Groves, Mo. 


Bristol, Pa. 
McAlester, Okla 
Emporia, Kans 
So. Portland, Me 


. Seillwater, Okla. 

- Highland Park, Ill. 
2. Wilmette, Ill. 

. Brainerd, 


Minn. 
Greenwood, Miss 
Fostoria, Ohio 
Arkansas City, Kans 
Watertown, Wis 

St. Augustine, Fla 


- Moorhead, Minn 


East Haven, Conn 
Peru, Ind 

Minn. 
C 


Owatonna, Mir 


‘ ptr Wis. 


Lamesa, Texas 
Sweetwater, Texas 
South Orange, N. J 


. Wethersfield, Conn. 


Atchison Kans 
Rocky River, Ohic 
Hawthorne, N. J 
Central 4 s, KR. I 


i. Mitchell, D. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y 
W ienaake Ill 

Van Wert, Ohio 
Minn. 

Y 


Whitefish Bay, Wis 
Bemidji, Minn 


wo Rieens 


. Grosse Pte. Pa Mich. 


Cadillac, Mict 


2. La Salle, Ill. 


Bellaire, Ohio 
Branford, Conn 
Southington, Conr 
Webster, Mass 
Ashland, Wis 
Derby, Conn 

West Lafayette 
Conn. 
Klamath Falls, Or 
Benton Harbor, Mich 


3. Butler, Pa. 


Janesville, Wis 
Walla Walla, Was! 
Modesto, Calif 
Mankato, Mi 
Niles, Mich. 


; Rock Hill, 


Meadville, Pa 
Senta rt Ill 
Endicott, 

All « ) 
Birmingham 
Tifin, Oh 
Port Chester, 
Kinston, N. ¢ 
Owosso, 
Frankfort 
Lake Worth, Fla, 
Orangeburg ( 
Marietta, Ohi 
Streator, Ill 
Kennewick, Was! 
Texas 
Mass 
N. ¢ 
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Leominster, 
Reidsville 
So. St. Paul, Mins 
East Lansing, M 
Sterling, Ill 

Cedar Falls, low 
Annapolis, Md. 
Stevens Point, W 
Brawley, Calif. 
Hollywood, Fla 


Nine Months 
1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 


me NNN 


1954 1954 


Reg 


0.0 
0 
0 


Pop. 


0.0 
0.0 
0.6 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0 
0 


0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
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1954 1954 
Nine Months Reg. Pop 
1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 


Cranford, N. J I ) 1.9 
Highland Park, Texas 
Coral Gables, Fla 
Faribault, Minn 
Niles, Ohio 
Naugatuck, Conn 
Norfolk, Neb 

East Moline, Il! 

- Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Brookfield, Ill 
Beaver Dam, Wis 

. Marshfield, Wis. 
Vernon, Conn 
Ansonia, Conn 
Gardner, Mass 
La Porte, Ind 
Fort Madison, Ia 

2. Escanaba, Mich 

. Shelton, Conn. 
Hazel Park, Mich 
Roseville, Mich 

. Marinette, Wis 

. Redlands, Calif. 

. Darien, Conn. 
Monroe, Mich 
Ironwood Mich 
So. Milwaukee, Wis 
Bismarck, N. D 
Goshen, Ind 

. Winchester, Conn. 

. Windsor, Conn. 
Anchorage, Alaska 
Connersville, Ind 
Salisbury, N. ¢ 

Ridgefield Pk., N. J 

Westport, Conn. 

Xenia, Ohio 

Jeffersonville, Ir 

Riaveced Park 

Westfield, N 

New Bern, N. ¢ 

Alpena, Mich 

Garden City, Kar 

Mansfield, Conn 

St. Joseph, Mich 

Watertown, Conn 

Rahway, N. J 

Red Wing, Minn 

Calumet City, Il 

Wallingford, Conr 

Attleboro, Mass 

Windham, Conn 

Middleborough, Mass. 

River Rouge, Mich 

Conn 
llir . Conn 
Enfield, Conn 2 0 
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CANADIAN CITIES 


1 tg My, 16 25 19 
». Winnipeg, Man 11 10 9 
3. Montre al, Que. 57 69 61 
{ ronto. Ont 4 39 «39 


Pittsburgh to Hold 
Traffic Safety Parley 


ninth consecutive year, 
Lawrence, Mayor of Pitts- 
will hold a highway safety 

This will be a one-day 
William Penn Hotel 
Nov. 16. Letters of 
been mailed to all 
business, civic, fraternal and_ social 
organizations, and each group has 
been asked to name two delegates to 
attend the conference from 9:00 a.m. 
to 4:00 p.m. on the above date. 


For the 
David L. 
burgh, Pa., 
conference. 
session at the 
( Pittsburgh) , 
invitation have 


Some 450,000 American workers literally 
fell down on the job last year! 

That's the number of workers who were 
injured or killed in falls while at work in 
1953, according to the National Safety 
Council. “Accident Facts,” the Council's 
statistical yearbook, estimates that 2,500 of 
the injuries resulted in death and some 
10,000 in permanent impairment. 





Every Day Is Moving Day 


From Page 


often several Allied agents operate in 
the same city. Other times the driver 
may transfer to an agent in a distant 
location. You can be sure if he has 
ever worked for Allied his record will 
be available to his new employer 
Allied Lines insists on immediate no 
tification of such information 
Likewise, the general office has 
set up a strict and immediate notifica- 
tion policy on all matters affecting 
claims, accidents and any other driver 
originated information in addition to 
that required under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulations 
Not content with a good safety pro- 
gram, Waspi and his operating asso- 
ciates, Walter W. Linder, assistant 
general manager, and Thomas R. Per- 
kins, Operations manager, continue to 
explore new avenues of procedure to 
reduce the possibility of loss through 
accidents. Just recently they inaug- 
urated a program with their approved 
service stations throughout the system 
to furnish Council safety posters for 
display. They figure, and rightly so, 
that here’s another opportunity to tell 
the story of safety. Drivers pulling 
into these filling stations for gas will 
get another “shot in the arm”’ all 
along the way. What's more, the mo- 
toring public will see these posters, too. 
If one accident will be prevented by 
new feature, Allied figures the 
will be written off for several 


this 
cost 
years 

In a system as far flung as Allied, 
it would seem slightly impossible to 





John Waspi “pins down” accident site for 
analysis and planning of safety program. 


get a degree of driver supervision rec 
ognized in companies operating ovet 
regular routes and for shorter dis- 
tances. Allied uses a road patrol 
service to get on-the-spot performance 
reports and most of these are on the 
favorable side. Recently a road patrol 
unit saved an Allied < Peas from in- 
volvement in a half-million dollar law 
suit even though the driver was not 
involved in the accident but happened 
to be near-by when it took place. Be- 
cause of this and because of an en- 
lightened use of patrol reports, drivers 
have been extremely cooperative. 


Equipment maintenance checks are 


required regularly and reports are 
maintained at headquarters. The fol- 
low through on maintenance, as well 
as other segments of the operating 
program is carried out by owner agents. 

Although a degree of authority is 
given to Allied Lines, the agents in 
most part carry out the practices set 
up as standard. For example, driver 
safety meetings are a local affair. 
Since drivers are scattered throughout 
more than 600 agencies in all corners 
of the United States, it would be a 
herculean task to carry out such a pro- 
gram from headquarters level. 

An annual national convention of 
Allied agents helps to weld the hun- 
dreds of independent operating units 
into a solid system. Also at this time 
officers are elected for the coming year. 








MOTOR-VEHICLE INJURIES 


Among the 30 states reporting their traffic accident experience for the first 

months of this year and 7 states for a lesser number of months, traffic 
injuries dropped 1 per cent while deaths were down 4 per cent. 

Of the 30 states reporting for 7 months, 8 showed increases in injuries, 17 
indicated decreases and 5 reported no change. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES, 
1954 and 1953 


Months 


Deaths 
Reported 19 


1954 


TOTAL U.S 12,237 
Ala 427 
Ariz 237 
Ark 7 209 
Calit 
192 
58 
48 
556 
515 


,099 
584 
325 
302 
391 


71 
281 
237 
926 
355 
518 

74 
169 


Minn 
Miss 
Mo 


14S 


4 


54 
151 
194 


491 
8 


307 
211 
845 


339,247 1 
2,438 7 
101 3,552 4 4 
467 ,673 12 


3 


1954 
Ratio of 
Injuries 

to Deaths 


% Changes 
1953 to 1954 


Injuries 54 
Deaths Injuries 


341,061 28 


2,633 


,10 


"284 
"794 


189 
95 


,098 
,906 
351 


820 
,629 
,077 

751 
346 


75? 


2,949 
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The most recent get-together took 
= at White Sulphur Springs, West 

irginia. Louis Schramm, Jr., was 
elected president. He receives no sal- 
ary as president since he is an Allied 
agent operating Chelsea Warehouses, 
New York City. Other elected officers 
are a vice president, secretary and 
treasurer — all operating agents of 
Allied. 

Each year at these conventions Al- 
lied’s program is stimulated by re-em- 
phasizing major points of standardiza- 
tion such as operating policies, claims, 
sales and safety. 

With this type of approach to our 
nation’s moving problems it’s small 
wonder that the old time pioneering 
spirit hasn't lost its appeal. Persons, 
businesses and industries can take ad- 
vantage of new opportunities in distant 
places, confident that such moves will 
be accomplished with a minimum of 
time, expense and effort on their part. 

THE END 


William F. Grant 


WILLIAM F. GRANT, general safety 
director of the Greyhound Corpora- 
tion, died October 6 at the Evanston 
(Ill.) Hospital after a brief illness. 

Mr. Grant, who was 59 years old, 
had been with the Greyhound Lines 
since 1933. He was superintendent of 
operations for Greyhound at the Chi- 
cago Century of Progress in 1933 and 
1934; at the Cleveland Great Lakes 
Exposition in 1935 and 1936, and at 
the New York World’s Fair in 1939 
and 1940. 

In 1940 he became manager of the 
department of safety and personnel 
for Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, 
and in 1947 was promoted to the 
position of general safety director of 
the Greyhound Corporation. 

A native of Duluth, Minn., Mr. 
Grant began his business career in 
that city and was with the American 
Exchange National Bank from 1913 
to 1928. From 1928 to 1940, he also 
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was president and general manager of 
the Kansas City Hockey Club and 
president of the old American Hockey 
Association. 

Funeral services were held October 
9 in Evanston, the Chicago suburb in 
which Mr. Grant made his home. 
Burial services were held October 11 
at Duluth. 

Mr. Grant is survived by his widow, 
Verna, two brothers and a sister. 


National Safety 
Council Officers 1954-55 
From Page 9 

William G. Chandler, president, Scripps 
Howard Supply Co., New York. 

Walter J. Cummings, chairman, board of 
directors, Continental [Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Co., Chicago. 

Harlow H. Curtice, president, General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


Ned H. Dearborn, president, National 
Safety Council, Chicago. Ex Officio. 


E. F. du Pont, director, Employee Rela- 
tions Dept., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 


Co., Wilmington, Del. Ex Officio. 


Benjamin F. Fairless, chairman, board of 
directors, United States Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 


IS COST A 


Calvin Fentress, Jr., president, Allstate 
Insurance Co., Skokie, III. 


Francis J. Gavin, chairman, board of 
directors, Great Northern Railway Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

E. Roland Harriman, Brown Bros. Har- 
riman & Co., New York. 

Lee Warren James, Old Brookville, L. I., 
New York 

Joseph L. Lanier, president, West Point 
Manufacturing Co., West Point, Ga. 

George E. Leighty, president, Railway 
Labor Executives’ Assn., Washington, D. C. 

Gwilym A. Price, president, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Walter P. Reuther, president, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, Washington, 
Se 

W. S. S. Rodgers, former chairman, The 
Texas Co., New York 

Herbert E. Smith, member, board of 


directors and former chairman, United 
States Rubber Co., New York 


John Stilwell, Yonkers, N. Y 

Arthur E. Stoddard, president, Union Pa 
cific Railroad Co., Omaha, Neb 

Juan T. Trippe, president, Pan-American 
World Airways System, New York 


Watson, chairman; board of 
Business Machines 


Thomas J. 
directors, International 
Corp., New York. 

Robert W. Woodruff, chairman, execu 
tive committee, The Coca-Cola Co., At 
lanta, Ga. 


FACTOR ? 


THEN USE FORBES TRAFFIX TO MARK YOUR REPORTS 


Scale Size $2.00 


With Rail Road Section $3.00 


Large Size (not scale) for Court and instruction use $5.00 


The Forbes Stamp Company Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 











Drunken 
Driving 
MUST BE STOPPED 


You can reduce this men- 
ace of the highways in 
your community by add- 
ing to your present proce- 
dure a simple accident 
must for determining in- 


toxication. 


The Harger Drunkometer, 
used nationally in indus- 
try and police depart- 
ments, is the oldest and 
most widely used of the 
breath methods. 


It convicts the guilty, pro- 
tects the innocent, and in 
every one of the hundreds 
of communities that use it, 
the Drunkometer reduces 
traffic accidents due to in- 
toxication. 


Write today for full informa- 
tion on how you can lick the 
drinking driver problem in 
your community. 


Ask for folder S-111 


STEPHENS: 


OREDPATON 


NEW SERTEV 


ED BANK a - 














Third Straight NSC 
Award of Merit for SAC 


ENERAL Curtis E. LeMay, SAC commander (left), accepts National Safety 

Council Award of Merit from Colonel Will Tubbs (USAF Ret.), ground 
safety chief of the United States Air Force. The Strategic Air Command won 
the award for the third straight year—first such achievement by any major 
air command—for its outstanding record in reducing traffic accidents and 
deaths. Major General F. H. Griswold, SAC’s vice commander, and Colonel 
Stephen D. McElroy (far right), SAC director of personnel, were present for 
the ceremony at SAC headquarters, Omaha, Nebraska. 








The Winners 

From Page 25 
Class B 
Group I 


Winner—Roberts Dairy Company, Lincoln 
Branch, Lincoln, Neb 


Group Il 


Winner—Cloverland Dairy Products Cor 
poration, New Orleans, La 


Class ¢ 
Group I 


Winner—Roberts Dairy Company, Grand 


Island, Neb. 


Group Il 


Winner—Durham Dairy Products, Inc., 
Durham, N. C 


POLICE 


Sponsored By 


INTERNATIONAL ASS'N OF CHIEFS 
OF POLICE 


Municipal 


Group I 
Winner—Spokane Police Department, Spo 
kane, Wash. 
Second—Tulsa Police Department, Tulsa, 
Okla 


Group I 


Winner—Arcadia Police Department, Ar- 
cadia, Calif 


Second—City of Inglewood, Inglewood, 
Calif. 
Group Ill 
Winner—Wilmette Police Department, Wil 
mette, II] 
STATE 
Group I 
Winner—lIowa Highway Safety Patrol, Des 
Moines, lowa 
Group Il 


Winner—North Dakota Highway Patrol, 
Bismark, N. D 


AUTO TRANSPORT DIVISION 
Sponsored By 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE 
TRANSPORTERS’ ASS'N 


Truckaway 


Group I 
Winner—M & G Convoy, Inc., 
N. Y 
Second—-Paul W. Snyder, Inc., Carlisle, Pa 


Third—Automobile Shippers, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich 


Buffalo, 
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Group Il 
Winner—Hanerhoff Transport, East Peoria, 
Ill. 
Second—Martin Brothers Transport, Inc., 
Amarillo, Texas. 
Driveaway 


Group I 


Winner—-Insured Transporters, Inc., San 
Leandro, Calif. 


Group I 
Winner—J. H. Sprecher, Inc., Lebanon, Pa. 


INTERCITY BUS 


Winner—Phillips Petroleum Company, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


CITY BUS 


Group I 


W inner—Roanoke Railway & Electric Com- 
pany, Roanoke, Va. 


Group Il 
Winner—Beloit Bus Company, Inc., Beloit, 
Wis. 
CITY-SUBURBAN BUS 


Winner—American Industrial Transport, 
Inc., Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


TAXICABS 


Group I 


Winner—Yellow Cab of Johnstown, Johns- 
town, Pa. 


PASSENGER CAR—EASTERN 
Group I 


Winner—Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
Inc., Albany Division. 

Second—Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., 
Wadhams Division, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Third—Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., 
New England Division. 


Group Il 
Winner—Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
Inc., Lakes Division, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Second—Central Maine Power Company, 

Augusta, Me. 
Third—The Mason and Dixon Lines, Inc., 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
Group Ill 
Winner—Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, 
Great Lakes Division, Chicago, III. 
Second—Interstate Commerce Commission, 
U. S. Bureau of Motor Carriers. 
Third—Consumers Power Company, Tra- 
verse City, Mich. 


PASSENGER-CAR—WESTERN 


Group I 
Winner—Interstate Oil Pipeline Company, 
Shreveport, La. 
Second—Texas Pacific Coal and Oil Com- 
pany, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Third—Shell Oil Company, Midland Area 


Group Il 
Winner—Central Louisiana Electric Com- 
pany, Inc., Alexandria, La. 
Second—Pipeline Department, General Pe- 
troleum Corporation. 
Third—Union Sulphur and Oil Corpora 
tion. 
Group Ill 


Winner—The Southwest Ice and Dairy 
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Products Company, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


Second—Southwestern Public Service Com- 


Winner—Arrow Petroleum Gas Company, 
El Paso, Texas. 


Third—General Services Administration, 


Winner—Pacific Intermountain Express, 


Second—Shell Pipeline Corporation, Bayou 


pany, Panhandle Division. 


Third—Westvaco Mineral 


Region 7, Dallas, Texas. 


PASSENGER CAR—SMALL FLEETS poration, Castenet, :E8 J. 


Commercial—City 


Winner—Peter Eckrich and Sons, 
Greensburg Fleet. 


Highway Courtesy Car Fleet. 


Pipeline, Port Neches, Texas. 


SMALL FLEETS Wayne, Ind. 


Second—Super Valu Stores, Inc., Aberdeen, 
S. D. 


Products Divi- 
sion, Food Machinery and Chemical Cor- 


Inc., 


Second—Cities Service Oil Company, Fort 


Third—McLean Trucking Company, Hick- 


Commercial—Intercity ory, N. C. 





THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 
of conditions. 

It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 


Write for our folder. It contains full information. 











MAGNO SAF-T BOARD. _ emicsvitte, Pa. 








DON'T BREAK YOUR NECK 


FALLING ON ICE 


Robinson Ice-Walkers Provide 
Positive Footing on Ice 


Consist of 24 four-pointed hardened steel cleats 
mounted on high grade dress rubbers. Light 
weight. $6.45 @ pair delivered, when payment 
is sent with order. Be sure to state size of 
rubbers you wear. Money Back Guarantee 


A. ROBINSON SALES CO. 


4895 NORTH PAULINA STREET CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 











TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of 
safety equipment. The coupon 
below will bring FREE to 
those responsible for the rec- 
ommendation or purchase of 
equipment any or all of the 
catalogs listed. 








1. Automobile Seat Belts: Brochure 
describes the use of safety belts in- 
stalled in automobiles and trucks to 
help reduce injuries and deaths, by 
strapping the occupant to the seat, 
which prevents persons from hurling 
forward against the dash or wind- 
shield. Davis Aircraft Products, Inc. 
2. ‘“‘Traffic-Actuated Control’: Bul- 
letin R-102 illustrates and describes 
company’s line of Electro-Matic equip- 
ment devised for moving vehicular 
and pedestrian traffic through street 
intersections. Automatic Signal Divi- 
sion, Eastern Industries, Inc. 

3. Traffic Liner: Bulletin features 
the Jawco lightweight traffic liner 
which one man can operate. The liner 
is said to paint sharply defined traf- 
fic or zone lines on any type of hard 
surface as fast as the operator walks. 
Equipped to make 3, 4, 5, 6 or 8-inch 
width lines. Weaver Machine Co. 

4. Anti-Jak and Safety Chain: Bro- 
chure describes and illustrates how 
the Anti-Jak prevents semi-trailers 
from jack-knifing, yet allows full ma- 
neuverability on the road. Also ex- 
plains how the safety chain prevents 
trailer from dropping off the fifth 
wheel when coupling pin fails. Brady 
Manufacturing Co. 

5. Reflective Traffic Paints: New 
catalog literature on Cataline premix 
compound and Cataline beads-on- 
paint combination. Literature is fully 
descriptive of the traffic paints of- 
fered by the company and includes 
such information as application data, 
drying time. Cataphote Corp. 

6. Tabulating Card File and Safe- 
File: Descriptive folder LBV636 fea- 
tures a tabulating card file that 
greatly increases the efficiency of ma- 
chines and operators in all types of 
punch-card operations. The file, hous- 
ing 80,000 punched cards, combines 
the push-up reference feature, posi- 
tive locking of compression followers, 
easy tray stacking, etc. Remington 
Rand, Ince. 
PEELE 
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425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago fi, III. 
Please have sent to me the publications checked. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
Name 
Title. 
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Criss Award 
to W. Earl Hall 


W. EARL HALL, editor of the 
Mason City, Iowa, Globe-Gazette and 
a member of the National Safety 
Council’s Board of Directors, has been 
named winner of the Mutual of Oma- 
ha’s $10,000 Criss Award and gold 
medal for 1954. There were 300 can- 
didates for the award which is open 
to residents of United States, Canada, 
Alaska, Hawaii and the Canal Zone. 

The award was established by Mu- 
tual of Omaha to honor outstanding 
contributions in the fields of health 
and safety as a tribute to the late Dr. 
C. C. Criss, founder of the Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Hall was the Council’s Vice 
President for Public Information from 
1944 to 1949. He helped organize 
the Mason City Safety Council in 
1934 and later the Iowa State Safety 
Council. 

In 1937 he won the $500 award of 
the C. I. T. Safety Foundation for the 
best editorial on safety appearing in 
newspapers of the United States. He 
again won the award in 1941. 

As editor of the Globe Gazette, 
Mr. Hall has for 23 years followed 
the practice of including one or more 
safety messages in each issue of his 
publication. He has traveled the equiv- 
alent of twice around the world giving 
safety talks. Among his public ap- 
pearances were more than 250 high 
school commencement addresses in 
which he never failed to emphasize 
safety. 

In 1946 Mr. Hall was elected chair- 
man of the National Committee for 
Traffic Safety, a group of 50 national 
eh, ase united in an effort to 
reduce traffic accidents. 

In 1953 he was named Beecroft 
Memorial Award Lecturer—the sev- 
enth person designated to receive one 
of the ten awards provided for in a 
bequest to the Society of Automotive 
Engineers by David Beecroft. 


Formal presentation of the Criss 
Award was made October 17 at the 
annual dinner of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Safety Council on 
the eve of the 42nd National Safety 
Congress. V. J. Skutt, president of 
Mutual of Omaha, and Dr. Charles 
W. Mayo, of Rochester, Minn., chair- 
man of the Criss board of judges, 
made the formal presentation. 


Members of the Criss Award board 
of judges are: Henry Ford II, presi- 
dent of Ford Motor Company; De 
Witt Wallace, editor of Reader's Di- 
gest; Harold Lloyd and Irene Dunne, 
film celebrities; Dr. Leonard Scheele, 
Surgeon General, United States Public 
Health Service; Dr. Thomas Parran, 
University of Pittsburgh; Ned H. 
Dearborn, president, National Safety 
Council; William L. Laurence, New 
York Times; Dr. E. J. McCormick, 
past president, American Medical As- 
sociation; James H. Doolittle, vice 
president, Shell Oil Company; Don 
McNeil, radio and television mc; 
Duke P. Kahanamoku, High Sheriff of 
Honolulu, T. H.; and Hon. Paul Mar- 
tin, Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, Ottawa, Canada. 





ACCIDENT 
“VIZ-U-LIZER” 


. Board comes in (3) sections which 
are interchangeable — possible to 
simulate different types of inter- 
sections. (Reverse side of #1 sec- 
tion contains replica of modern 4 
lane highway.) 

. Glossy plastic coated paper 
mounted on sturdy fibre board— 
can be cleaned with damp cloth. 

4 Size of Sections 
Counter Style, 14" wide x 22" 

long ee 


Brief Case Style, 9" wide x 

14" long .. ey oe 
Fleet of realistic plastic autos in- 
cluded scaled to size of board. 
Fleet for counter size contains 
truck trailer which swivels. 


4.95 


For Details Write 


SALES-AID CO. 


Box 1142 
Dept. P-11 Trenton, N. J. 











Public Satety for November, 1954 





in this Moment 


The prayer lingers still... across the table as 
Dad begins to serve... it brushes Mother's 
still-bowed head ... it caresses Sally's fist as she 
reaches for the promised drumstick. The words 
of thanksgiving are being made real in this 
moment —the words of gratitude from a good 
provider to the Great Provider. 

This time of security together is precious 
beyond all words. 

The most precious gift we give or receive is the 
gift of security. It is the lifeblood of happiness. 
And only in a land like ours are we free to choose 
security as a goal of living. 

And with this choice goes another great 
privilege — helping to achieve the security of our 
country. For, secure homes, one joining another, 
make up the security of America. 


Let this be the goal of your home! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word 
— now! If you’ve tried to save and failed, chances 
are it was because you didn’t have a plan. Well, 
here’s a savings system that really works—the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan for investing in U.S. Savings 
Bonds. This is all you do. Go to your company’s pay 
office, choose the amount you want to save—a 
few dollars a payday, or as much as you wish. 
That money will be set aside for you before you 
even draw your pay. And automatically invested in 
Series “E”’ U.S. Savings Bonds which are turned 
over to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, in 
9 years and 8 months you will have $2,137.30. If 
you can save as much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 
8 months will bring you $10,700! 

U.S. Series “E” Savings Bonds earn interest at 
an average of 3° per year. compounded semi- 
annually, when held to maturity! And they can go 
on earning interest for as long as 19 years and 8 
months if you wish. 

If you want your interest as current income, ask 
your bank about 3‘ Series “H’ Bonds which pay 
interest semiannually by Treasury check. 


It is donated by th publication 


cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 





q Safety 


tN 
SAFETY LANE 


EQUIPMENT 


fits all motor vehicle safety programs 


In September, 1955 the State of New York will 
require every car, truck and bus registered in the 
state to be subject to periodic inspection of brakes, 
lights, steering and other safety factors. 

More than a dozen other States have taken action 
on compulsory inspections, and some interesting 
records are being established. For example, statis- 
tics show that traffic deaths fell off 309% in the State 
of New Jersey the first year the State operated 
Safety Lanes.* 

Going way back to April, 1930, when Weaver 
pioneered the first “Safety Lane” official inspection 


of motor vehicles, the use of Weaver Equipment 


*A “Safety Lane” includes a Weaver Headlight 
Tester, a Weaver Automatic Brake Tester, and 
a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester. 


has contributed to the successful expansion of the 
“Safety Lane” program from coast-to-coast. 

Today, Weaver “Safety Lane” Equipment is used 
in state owned and operated stations for official 
inspection of motor vehicles. It is used in munici- 
pally operated stations. It is used where the auto- 
mobile dealer and repair shop are the approved 
method of checking. And, it is extensively used 
by shops handling corrective service. 

Weaver “Safety Lane” Equipment definitely fits 
ALL automotive safety programs. 

If YOU are interested in decreasing the loss of 
life, the injury and the property damage that re- 


sults from traffic accidents, write to Weaver. 


Lanes ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY °* SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 
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THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 








Lisl 
COUNCIL’S 
41ST YEAR 


The sum total of a year’s activities of an 
organization as large, as complex, and as far-reaching as the 
Council can hardly be compressed within the few pages of a 
report. Nor can the outlook for the future, the problems, be 
easily condensed and summarized. Yet those are the tasks of 
this annual report. 

There are three important aspects of every Council pro- 
gram: 





@ the people who work, consult and deliberate, and 
provide 

@ the budgets which both make possible and limit— 

@ the specific and tangible activities and results. 


This report attempts to summarize, albeit briefly, each of 
these facets of the Council’s development. 

This report is organized primarily around the five major 
fields of activity—Industrial; Traffic; Farm; Home and 
School. 

Progress and needs in the major fields cannot be appraised 
without full recognition of all activities in those fields. Con- 
sequently, the public information, editorial, statistical, field 
organization and similar work is reported in each major pro- 
gram field. Thus, by way of example, the full scope of the 
work of the Public Info-mation Department will be seen 
only after review of the five major program reports, as well 
as the brief summary of that Department’s work. 

In each field the report states the major problems and out- 
look. For the safety movement as a whole, the outlook is 
easily stated—continued growth and strength, and greater 
success in preventing accidents. 


Med NWPruasboru 


President, National Safety Council 











THE ACCIDENT PROBLEM 





95,000 men, women and children killed 
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9,600,000 injured, including 







350,000 permanent impairments 






$9,700,000,000 lost — $220 per household 










A deplorable toll among all ages 
people, a national catastrophe. 





among younger Accidents produce economic and social 





loss, impair individual and group pro- 


® The leading cause of death from | to 35 ductivity, cause inefficiency and retard 
years of age. 
















the advancement of standards of living. 





® Deaths of children exceed the combined total 
of the seven most deadly diseases. The elimination of accidents is vital to 


P Leading cause of lost working years of life. the public interest. 


THE PROGRESS 


When measuring long-term or short-term prog- 
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change the size and character of the accident 





problem. Consequently we use accident rates as 





ress, increases in population, changes in age com- 





measures of progress relative to changing ex- 





position, and increase in use of motor vehicles 





posure to accidents. There have been substantial 





are among the many dynamic factors which 





reductions in all the principal rates. 



















NON-MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 40 YEARS 10 YEARS | YEAR 

per 100,000 population 1913-1953 1943-1953 1952-1953 

Ages: 0-4 years —55% —33% —4Y, 
5-14 years —59%, —3b6% —5% 
15-24 years —b1%, —54%, 0% 
25-44 years —71% —35%, —I% 
44-64 years —68%, —32%, 4Y, 
65 years and over 4%, — 26%, —4Y, 


















25 YEARS 10 YEARS | YEAR 
MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 1928-1953 1943-1953 1952-1953 
Per 100,000,000 miles traveled —58%, —38%, 4% 










By any rate measurement, there were nearly 600,000 fewer people killed accidentally 
since 1913 than would have been killed if rates had not been reduced. If dispropor- 
tionate increases in the population of children and elderly people were considered, and 
allowance made for the far greater use of motor vehicles, the savings of lives would 
be even greater. 











ACTIVITY FINANCES — 1953 


“Money alone is not accident prevention, but it is one limiting factor 
in the expansion of Council work to meet needs. To attain better 
understanding of Council finances, we prepared the following anal- 


ysis of sources of Council income, reasons for it, and how it is spent. 2 ‘ 
Rita ia: at 


Vice President for Finance 
and Treasurer 


GEORGE F. GETZ, JR. 
President, George Getz Corp. 


“The Council is complex, as it must be to attack accident problems 
in the various areas of our national life. Council finances are equally 
complex, various groups supporting those programs which are to them 
most useful or most deserving. The charts and text attempt to answer 
the commonest questions. Further, the Council will always answer 
other questions insofar as its accounts and statistics permit.” 


—George F. Getz 


WHO Supports Council Programs? 
GOVERNMENT 


—federal, state and local, as employers, most- 
ly through use of occupational safety materials. 
In a few states, as an insuror. Never as a con- 
tributor or grantor. 


ESSENTIALLY INDUSTRY AND BUSINESS 


—manufacturing; rail, motor and air trans- 
port; insurance; public utilities; extractive 
and other industries. Most of this support is 
direct but in some instances is through busi- OTHER 
RSS aasOciatiens. —financial support is usually small, although 
program participation may be great, particu- 
larly by government safety and regulatory 
agencies, associations, school groups, and public 
service organizations. 


WHY do they Support the Council? 
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—contributions to support Council programs 
in traffic, school, home, farm and related fields 
—work important to the public welfare, which 
is not self-supporting. 


WHAT were the Specific Sources of Income? 


Public Service Contributions.... $599,000 


About one-third consists of grants for specific 
projects. 


Every major field of activity receives some 
support from all or most of the sources listed 
above—for example, the traffic program, which 
depends primarily on contributive support, 
also has important income from dues and pub- 
lications, and smaller amounts from advertis- 
ing and Congress fees. 

When the income attributable to one field is 
inadequate for the necessary programs in that 
field, the Board of Directors may allocate sur- 
plus income from another field which is not 
fully expended in that field. This refers essen- 


tially to the dues and sales income in the occu- 
pational field (including insurance and motor 
transportation), a portion being available to 
help pay for the public service programs— 
traffic, home, etc. 

The National Safety Council does not share 
in the contributions made to its Chapters. 
Chapters are autonomous, raising and expend- 
ing their own funds. Amounts paid to the 
National by the Chapters reimburse the Na- 
tional only in part for materials and other 
direct services to the Chapters. 





INCOME AND EXPENSE 
FOR THE MAJOR FIELDS OF ACTIVITY? 


WHAT ARE THE OVERALL 


INCOME 


se charts, the i i icati ; iviti 
thonnemniis In these c s, the income and expense of Publications, General Activities, 


3 Public Information, Field Organization, and General Public Service Funds, 
of Be Fite ni plus the expense of office services and overhead, have been assigned to the 


dollars major subject fields of safety activity. 


EXPENSE 
thousands 
of 


dollars 
129 


The net deficits in Traffic, Farm, Home, and School safety are paid from the 

net surpluses of the Industrial and Motor Transportation fields. This re- 122 
flects the interest of industrial, business, and motor transportation groups in 104 
traffic and school safety, and in off-job aecident prevention generally. 


to develop and carry through technical and organ- 
izational projects. They travel to conferences at 


Finance is not the Full Story 


The money takea in and paid out is only a partial 
reflection of the work of the Council. The members, 
12,000 strong, perform important services not re- 
flected in the financial reports. They give their time 


their own expense. They bring in new members. 
In a thousand ways they effectuate the cooperative 
program, just as they have since they organized the 


Council in 1913. 


EXPLANATORY 
NOTES 


The figures presented above are the first ever compiled 
in which the Council’s total income and expense have been 
completely allocated to one of the five major program 
fields: Industry, Traffic, Heme, Farm, School. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs present information which will be 
helpful in understanding the reasons for and the basis of 
the allocations. 


In each of these fields, there is a staff department or divi- 
sion of professional people (plus immediate clerical assist- 
ance) who have the technical “know-how” in their par- 
ticular field of operation. These people prepare the 
technical reports and materials, work with the Council's 
volunteer leadership, and represent the Council in coop- 
erative work with other organizations. Travel is an im- 
portant expense of these units. 


In addition to these program departments there are large 
staff units which perform important services in behalf of 
all program operations. One is the Membership Depart- 
ment, responsible for selling and servicing memberships 
and materials in all fields. Another is the Service Depart- 
ment, responsible for stenographic and clerical work, 
printing, and stock and shipping of everything the Council 
produces. 


Large printing and publishing expenses are incurred as a 
part of the Council’s work in the program areas. And 
there are overhead expenses similar to those faced by all 
organizations. Substantial items in this category are office 
rent and related costs, employee welfare and benefit ex- 
penses, and general staff administration costs. 

As an intermediate step in analysis of Council expendi- 
tures, direct expense and all publications and office serv- 
ices were assigned to specific activities. 


1953 EXPENSES 
$1,609,000 
329,000 

517,000 


Industrial 
Motor Transportation 
Other Traffic 


Chapter Service 


ai disse tad eee * 610,000 


In the above classification, the last three items may be further 
allocated to the five major fields. The Field Organization De- 
partment is engaged in developing and strengthening commu- 
nity and state safety organizations, which have so great an 
impact in all fields of safety. The Public Information Department 
publicizes all of the Council’s work through television, radio, 
newspaper, etc. General Activities include Public Service Fund 
procurement, the Congress, and sales of calendars and other 
incentives. 


Further, Motor Transportation activities may be classified as 
part of the overall Traffic progr-m. The‘Motor Transportation 
program is a membership service activity in which the members 
pay substantial amounts of dues and purchase additional publi- 
cations for use in their own safety programs. Income in 1953 
was $378,000. 


Thus, the specific staff in any one of the Council’s program de- 
partments represents only a fraction of the total expense incurred 
by the Council to promote that phase of safety. The corollary 
and supplementary expenses are as truly a necessary part of 
the total program as is the program unit itself. 


This allocation of all expense to the five program fields can be 
made on an approximate basis only. It is the result of careful 
study, and portrays a substantially accurate picture of the Coun- 
cil’s activities. The Council’s regular financial reports, duly 
audited, are published each year in May; copies may be secured 
on request. 


The five fields into which Council activity has been classified 
cover public non-trafic accidents only indirectly through school 
safety, industrial off-job safety, and farm resident safety. The 
Council has no established programs in recreation, aviation 
(except scheduled transport) and other non“traffic activity. 























































INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 
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“The industrial safety program of the Council has 
contributed a great deal to safer operation of busi- 
ness and industry. Accident prevention is now rec- 
ognized as an essential feature of management in a 
large segment of industry. However, there are still 
many companies which have substandard safety pro- 
grams. In fact, some industries may be said to be 
substandard. Industry too must recognize the enor- 
mous off-the-job acccident toll as partially its re- 
sponsibility. The Council stands ready to assist on 
these remaining problems. But the Council’s pro- 
gram must be reinforced and supported by the lead- 
ers in all business and industry.” 


—E. C. McFadden 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY PROGRAM 


The Council’s industrial safety program is a cooperative effort by 
business firms, insurance companies, associations, technical societies, 
labor organizations, and state and federal agencies who work to- 
gether to: 


Develop new accident prevention techniques. 
Disseminate safety information and materials. 


Stimulate and assist in organizing and operating safety pro- 
grams. 


These services go primarily to the 25,000 business units which are 
Council members and support its activities. However, assistance is 
provided to all business firms and others upon request. 


The industrial safety program employs about 150 people—safety 
engineers, industrial hygienists, statisticians, writers, and service con- 
sultants, plus clerical and administrative personnel. The work of this 
paid staff, however, depends on and is heavily augmented by volun- 
teer work by over 1,300 representatives of member companies who 
write much of the technical material produced by the Council, advise 
the Council on the needs of industry, and serve as consultants. 


RIAL CONFERENCE 


The industrial safety effort of the Council is directed by the In- 
dustrial Conference. ‘The Conference, made up cf two representa- 
tives from each Section in the Council and 60 elected members-at- 
large, 


is recognized as the nation’s top group of safety specialists. 


Among the functions of the Conference are to: 


Maintain communications with professional groups, govern- 
ment agencies, engineering colleges, etc. on matters relating to 
safety. 


Develop new methods of safety engineering. 


Develop new standards for safety equipment and devices. 
Study attitudes and motivations of workers. 


Develop safety training programs. 


The Conference, in addition, coordinates work of the Council staff 
and the Executive Committees of the Sections in developing new 





Vice President 


for Industry 
E. C. McFADDEN 
Vice President, Texas Employers 


Insurance Association 





Industrial Conference 
1953 - 1954 


Chairman: E. C. McFADDEN 
Vice-Chairman: H. J. SPOERER, Di- 
rector of Industrial Relations, The 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. 
W. H. ADAMS, Satety Consultant, 
American Gas A 
CYRIL AINSWORTH, ‘American Stand- 
ards Assn. 
R. H. ALBISSER, Safety Manager, 
erck & Co., 
H. B. ALEXANDER. President, H. B. 
Alexander & Son 
M. ALLISON, Safety Director, 
British Columbia Lumber Mfrs. Assn. 
H. L. ANDREWS, Safety Director, The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


FRANK R. BARNAKO, Manager, Com- 
pensation & Safety Dept., Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

ROBERT |. BARR, Safety Supervisor, 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 

PETER J. BERNARD, Director of Per- 
sonnel & Safety, H. Wolff Book 
nee Co. 

J. V. BERRY, Supervisor of Safety, 
Bethlehem Mines Corp. 

M. F. BIANCARDI, Mar., Health & 
ad Dept., Alilis-Chalmers Mfg. 


oO. 

JOHN F. BIEHL, Jabez Burns & Sons, 
Inc. 

WALTER BOON, Safety Director, Sun 


Oil Co. 
R. M. BOYLES, Director, Industrial 
Relations, Midwest Rubber Reclaim- 


ing Co. 
MATTHEW M. BRAIDECH, Director of 
Research, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters 
HARRY BRAINERD, Executive Man- 
ager, Western Pennsylvania Safety 
Council 
FRED W. BRAUN, Vice-President of 
Accident Prevention, Employers Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Co. 
CLARK BRIDGES, Council on Indus- 
trial Health, American Medical 


Assn. 

W. F. BROWN, Safety Director, Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York 
ARTHUR CARLE, Safety Director, 

Northwest Paper Co. 

J. M. CHASE, Manager, Division of 
Maintenance & Equipment, Flight 
Safety Foundation 

S. R. CHRISTOPHERSEN, President, 
Smaller Business of America, Inc. 

ALLEN L. COBB, Director, Safety & 
Fire Prevention, Eastman Kodak Co. 

DR. WALTER A. CUTTER, Assistant 
Director, Center for Safety Educa- 
tion, New York University 

J. B. DeLAUNE, Plant Protection Su- 
perintendent, Cities Service Refining 


Corp. 

RUSSELL DeREAMER, Manager Safety 
Services, General Electric Co. 

JOHN A. DICKINSON, Chief, Section 
of Safety Codes, National Bureau of 
Standards 

A. J. DITTMER, Office Manager, Gutt- 
mann Co. 

v.32 DONOGHUE, Safety Director, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

R. P. DOUGLAS, Safety Director, The 

Detroit Edison Co. 

















safety materials. In the past year, the Conference: 

@ Prepared a Section Activities Manual to up- 
grade the programs of the various Sections. 

e Took initial steps toward a working organiza- 
tion in the Council for the trade and service 
industries. Presently warehouses, merchandis- 
ers, hotels, and other similar establishments 
have no organization within the Council. The 
Conference thus made progress toward devel- 
oping specific safety services for these major 


industries. 


SECTION EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES 


While the Industrial Conference concerns itself 
with projects which affect all business, the Execu- 
tive Committees of the Industrial Sections are con- 
cerned primarily with problems of a particular in- 
dustry. There are 27 Industrial Sections. Each has 


represents. 


sentatives of member companies, association execu- 
tives and others from the industry which the Section 
The function of these Executive Com- 
mittees is to: 


e Study the accident problems within their in- 
dustry and develop solutions. 

e See that the industry has adequate representa- 
tion in the Council’s industrial safety program. 

¢ Promote greater safety activity within the in- 
dustry. 


e Publicize accident prevention information re- 


its own Executive Committee, made up of repre- in general. 


lating to the industry. 


The numerous activities of the Sectional Executive 
Committees are reported on pages 8 and 9. But 
first, reports on the broader aspects of the industrial 
safety program which relate to occupational safety 





H. B. DUFFUS, Manager, Accident 
Prevention Service, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. 

REUEL W. ELTON, General Manager, 
ne Trade Association Execu- 
t 

D. A. FARRELL, Director of Safety, 
Beg States Steel Co. 

FERGUSON, Assistant Director, 
OS aael Relations, Republic Steel 


Corp. 

ROBERT W. agua Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co. 

A. GEORGE FISH, Safety Officer, 
City of San Diego 

WILLIAM B. FOLGER, Executive Di- 
rector, The State Insurance Fund 

FLOYD E. FRAZIER, Director, Indus- 
trial Division, National Association 
of Mutual Casualty Companies 

PAUL M. GENTZEL, Safety Coordina- 
tor, Ohio Edison Co. 

OSCAR A. GLAESER, Assistant Man- 
ager of Western Operations, U. S. 
Smelting. Refining & Mining Co. 

VERNON S. GORNTO, Manager, In- 
Geer Dept., Smith Douglass Co., 
nc. 

HOWARD GRAMLICH, General Agri- 
cultural Agent, Chicago & North 
Western A? een 

6G. O. FIN 


Dravo or 
eg J. RIFFIN, Coordinator of 
Safety, err Public Schools 

JOHN VY. GRIMALDI, Assistant Man- 
ager, Accident Prevention Dept., 
Assn. of Casualty & Surety Cos. 

R. P. HAMILTON, Supt. of Safety, St. 
Louis- ser Francisco Ry. Co. 

Ww. AU, Assistant Superintend- 
ent, Engineering. ~ idelity & 
Casualty Co. of 

EARLE S. HANNAFORD, Supervisor, 
Employment & Training, Long Lines 
Dept., American Telephone Tele- 


graph Co. 
R. A. HARSCHNEK, Safety Director, 
Swift & C 


we °. 

D. F. HAYES, Chief, Safety & Fire 
Protection Branch, U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

W. G. HAZARD, Director of Industrial 
Hygiene, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

LD |. HEMPHILL, Safety Direc- 
tor, Airesearch Mfg. Co. 

J. P. HIGHTOWER, Vice-President & 
General Manager, Greyhound Bidg. 
Corp. of New ork 

F. J. HILLGRUBER, poy Director, 
National Cash Register Co 

ERNEST L. HOOD, Director, "Safety & 
3 Shs C. Brewer & 

OWLAND, M.D., “School of 
— & Dentistry, University of 


cronee - JACOBY, Director of 
Personnel Services, General Motors 


rp. 

R. S. JAMES, Superintendent, Safety 
& Fire ——_ Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroa 

ARTHUR S. JOHNSON, Vice-President 
& Manager, Engineering Dept., 
American Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 

G. SCOTT KALLENBAUGH, Asst. 
Supt., Div. of Safety & Hygiene, In- 
dustrial Commission of Ohio 

W. DEAN KEEFER, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Lumbermens Mutual Cas. Co 

F. W. KELSEY, Supervisor, Safety & 
Welfare, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 


Safety Director, 


E. W. KEMPTON, Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent, Industrial Relations, United 
States Steel Corp. 

R. M. KRAMER, Branch Acc. Prev. 
Mgr., Employers Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co. 

E. B. LANDRY, Safety Director, Office 
of tag General, U. S. Post 
Office Dep 

ALFRED R. ATEINER, Supervisor, In- 
plant Training, The City College of 
New York 

IVAN F. LeGORE, Manager, Accident 
Prevention Bureau, Portiand Cement 
Association 

HAROLD F. LILLIE, Director, Lansing 
Safety Council 

S. M. MacCUTCHEON, Director of 
Safety, Dow Chemical Co. 

G. S. MANSFIELD, Safety & Person- 
nel Dir. Western Printing & Litho- 

raphing Co. 

M Ss MARION E. MARTIN, Commis- 
sioner of Labor & Industry, State of 


aine 

MISS ERNA MAYRER, R. N., E. |. d 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

C. P. McBRIDE, Personnel Manager, 
Pabst Brewing Co. 

JAMES McCLIMANS, Supervisor of 
Safety, Transformer Division, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. 

RALPH E. MEIGS, Assistant Vice-Pres- 
ident, Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 

E. J. MEYERS, Assistant Manager, 
Safety & Fire Protection Division, 
= |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


CHARLES A. MILLER, Safety Director, 
The Texas Co. 

MYRON L. MILLER, Supervisor of 

Reg: Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

INOR, Safety Supervisor, The 

Ontario Minnerote Pulp & Paper 


C) 
WALTER E. MONTGOMERY, Safety 
—! Quebec Asbestos. Mining 


ROBERT S$. MOORE, Safuty Director, 
Grumman Aircraft Eng. Corp. 


GORDON MORRISON, Employee Re- 
lations & Safety, Kellogg Co. 

D. T. MOULD, Safety Director, Gen- 
eral oe Corp. 

og MFORD, , SOE of Safety, 
New Wont Central System 

J. HOWARD MYERS, Director, Safety 
& Fire Prevention, The Atlantic Re- 
fining Co. 

J. 6. NICHOLS, Safety Director, Rey- 
nolds Metals Co. 

JAMES + =" Safety Engineer, 

Bethiehem Stee! C 

GEORGE F. NUERNBERGER, Safety 
Engineer, A. k Co. 

CARL J. BETERSON® Staff Safety En- 
gineer, Chrysler Corp. 

JOHN G. PEW, JR., Vice-President, 
Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
M. C. M. POLLARD, Safety Director, 

Pe we cENER Co. 

QUE R, Manager, Safety & 
a Preeti’ Div., E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., 

GEORGE DEWEY REED ‘Safety Engi- 
neer, Lansing Employers Undey- 
writers 

J. M. ~— ee Manager, Hud- 
son Coal 

F. REINTIARD, Consulting Engi- 
neer, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. 


W. H. ROBERTS, Superintendent of 
Safety, Chitago & North Western 


Ry. System 

W. T. ROGERS, Safety Consultant, 
Ebasco Services, Inc. 

ROBERT T. ROSS, Manager, Employee 
ee Industrial Relations, Ford 

Motor 

R. C. SABENS, Superintendent of Safe- 

. aw: York, Chicago & St. Louis 


. R. Co. 

GORDON P. 4 CLAIR, President, 
Medical Supply Co. 

CLYDE SCHUUETER Manager, Acci- 
dent Prevention Department, Em- 
ployers Mutua! of Wausau 

ROBERT S. SCOTT, Safety Director, 
Manufacturers Association of Mont- 
gomery County 

H. S. SIMPSON, Safety Engineer, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

JOHN E. SMITH, Director of Safety, - 
Spencer Chemical Co. 

W. S. SMITH, Director of Safety, 
Ford Motor Co., Rouge Plant 

DR. H. J. STACK, Director, Center 
for Safety Education, New York 
University 

MRS. JAY STANLEY, R. N., Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. 


GEORGE H. STEEL, Safety Director, 
Ralston Purina Co. 

REVEL C. STRATTON, Supervising 
Chemical Engineer, Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. 

J. M. TRANSUE, Security Director, 
Philco Corp. 


CHARLES L. TROMMER, Chief Safety 
Branch, Personnel Department, Mo- 
hawk Carpet Mills 

COL. W. L. TUBBS, Assistant for 
Ground Safety, DCS/Personnel, Ha., 
U.S. Air Force 

A. F. TYRA, Head of Safety Division, 
Industrial Relations Dept., Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. 

M. G. VAN BUSKIRK, Executive Sec- 
colony, Trade Association Executives 


For 

DONALD VAUGHAN, Manager, En- 
aa, & Inspection Dept., Aetna 
asualty & Surety C 

LEA P. WARNER, mR. Personnel & 
Safety Manager, Warner Co. 

J. H. WATERMAN, Manager, Ground 
Safety, Trans World Airlines 

CAPT. GEORGE WAUCHOPE, Execu- 
tive Valen Gon Farrell Lines 

C. H. WEISER, Covina, Calif. 

W. R. WILLIA MS, Administrator, 
Suburban Cook County Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium Dist. 

W. ©. WILSON, Manager of Safety, 
es Oil Co (ind. 

E. C. OODWARD, Safety Director, 
A. o” Smith Corp. 

STANLEY WRIGHT, _ me Safety 
and Housekeeping Dept., Inland 
Manufacturing Div., General Motors 


orp. 

DR. W. P. YANT, Director of Research 
& Development, Mine Safety Appli- 
ances Co. 

JOHN W. YOUNG, Consultant, In- 
dustrial Safety, International ‘Har- 
vester Co. 

A. H. ZEILINGER, Superintendent of 
Safety, The Colorado Fuel & Iron 


Corp. 
CHARLES R. ZESKEY, JR., Chief En- 
gineer, T. H. Mastin & Co. 











INDUSTRIAL SECTION ACTIVITIES 


While the 27 Industrial Sections of the Council share and participate in the 





activities mentioned above, the Sections work primarily on projects of particular 


importance to their industries and operations. 


marized below: 





AERONAUTICAL INDUSTRIES 
Completed—survey on use of eye protection. 
Started—a survey of special industry accident 
hazards. 





ly 


AIR TRANSPORT 
Completed (1) specifications for aircraft fuel- 
ing vehicles; (2) survey of practices in 
painting propellor tips; (3) six safety in- 
struction cards. 
Started (1) series of safety instruction cards; (2) data 
sheet on fueling and oil servicing; (3) survey of injuries 
to commercial airport and aircraft (excluding airline) 
personnel. 


AUTOMOTIVE & MACHINE SHOP 
Completed (1) revision of safe practices 
a pamphlet, Safety Inspections; (2) survey to 


determine factors related to good safety rec- 
ords by individual employees. 
Started (1) revision of two data sheets; (2) production of 
two new data sheets; (3) program for greater participa- 
tion in section activities among western and southern 
companies. 


7 CEMENT & QUARRY 
Completed (1) data sheet, Grounding Mobile 
Electric Equipment (with Mining and Coal 
Mining Sections); (2) detail sheet, Grating 


in Storage Bins; (3) manual, Safety in Quarry Operations. 


CHEMICAL 

Completed (1) data sheet, Vapor Degreas- 
ers; (2) revisions of two data sheets, Metal- 
lic Sodium and Zirconium; (3) survey, Use 





of Hardened Glass on Protective Devices for Welders in 
Chemical! Plants; 
Ideas. 


(4) illustrated book, Safety Devices & 






COAL MINING 

Completed (1) data sheet, Safety Specifica- 
tions for Locomotives in Coal Mines; (2) 
data sheet, Grounding Mobile Electric Equip- 
ment. 





These Section projects are sum- 








CONSTRUCTION 

Completed (1) set of twelve special posters; 
(2) colored motion picture on construction 
equipment, The Gamblers (produced by Cat- 





oonliied Tractor Co. in cooperation with the Section) ; (3) 
a group service plan with the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America to provide basic safety materials to 
60 local AGC chapters and thence to 3035 local AGC 
members. 

Started (1) book of five-minute talks for construction 
foremen; 


(2) outline for 24-subject training course. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Completed—five data sheets—Radio Frequen- 
cy Heating, Electromagnets Used with Crane 
Hoists, Portable Insulation Test Sets, Exten- 
sion Cords & Fittings, Emergency Lighting. 

Started (1) project with NEMA on fires caused by out- 
door lighting; (2) project with Toy Guidance Council on 
electrically operated toys; (3) project to mark extension 
cords with yellow tape to increase visibility; (4) survey 
of injuries from use of electrical equipment. 





FERTILIZER 

Completed (1) data sheet, Anhydrous Am- 
monia; (2) safetygraph, Two-Wheel Hand- 
trucks; (3) set of twelve special posters; (4) 
establishment of a Fertilizer Safety Section as part of the 
South Carolina Industrial Conference which will meet 
twice a year. 

Started—a study of worker motivations, to be conducted by 
University of Chicago, Industrial Relations Center. 


FOOD 


Started—programs to produce special publica- 
tions in cooperation with U. S. Brewers 

2 Foundation, Milk Industry Foundation, and 
for ice, cold storage and locker plants. 


GLASS & CERAMICS 
Completed—data sheet, Furnace Rebuilds. 
Started—four data sheets—Radiant Heat 
Control, Exhausting Brick Saws, Furnace 
Room Fire Prevention, and Air Replacement. 





















Started (1) second set of twelve special post- 
ers; (2) special industry manual, Oil-Fired 
Marine Boilers. 


(RUN MEAT PACKING & TANNING 


Started (1) series of eleven films covering 
pork, beef, small stock, and sausage manu- 
facturing; (2) survey of hazards in leather 
finishing. 


METALS 


Completed (1) data sheet, Oxygen Lances; 

(2) detail sheet, Safety Latches for Gondola 

Cars; (3) revision of contest rules; (4) a list 
of sources of visual-aids. 


MINING 


Completed (1) detail sheet, Tow Bars for 
Heavy Duty Trucks; (2) color slide film, 
Bar It Down; (3) data sheet, Grounding 
Mobile Electric Equipment. 
Started—a one-year campaign on fails-of-ground acci- 
dents; special booklets, safetygraphs, and brochures to be 
issued. 


OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH NURSING 


Completed—a 10-minute soundslide film on 

the medical department’s part in new em- 

ployee induction (produced by Marathon 
Corp. in cooperation with the Section). 


PETROLEUM 


Completed (1) series of petroleum fire dem- 

onstrations, primarily by Great Lakes Divi- 

sion of Section; (2) revision of contest rules. 
Started—a data sheet on cleaning petroleum containers and 
drums. 


POWER PRESS & FORGING 

Started (1) illustrated manual on power 

presses; (2) data sheets on setting up and 

removing hammer dies and setting up and 
removing upset dies. 


"4 PRINTING & PUBLISHING 
=. = Completed (1) set of twelve special posters; 
zd (2) data sheet on guillotine cutters; (3) code 
mum on Controls & Signalling Devices for Graphic 
Arts Equipment (co-sponsored by Research & Engineering 
Council of Graphic Arts Industry); (4) twenty-hour 
safety training course for supervisors (in cooperation 
with Popular Mechanics Magazine & Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation of Illinois). 
Started (1) study and instruction guides for safety train- 
ing courses (in cooperation with Education Council of 
Graphic Arts Industry); (2) series of safety instruction 
cards; (3) four data sheets. 


PUBLIC EMPLOYEE 


Started—a series of studies of accidents among 

public employees. One such study started for 

garbage collectors; others planned for police 
and firemen, state and county employees, and road 
maintenance crews. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Completed (1) new safety contest for Water 

Works; (2) program of fleet safety training 

(in cooperation with American Gas Associa- 
tion); (3) kit of publications on Crane Contacts; (4) 
pamphlet, Watch Those Wires; (5) revision of safe prac- 
tices pamphlet, Linemen’s Rubber Protective Equipment; 
(6) one-week training course for public utilities safety 
personnel; (7) 30 Tailboard Safety Talks. 


PULP & PAPER 


Completed (1) five data sheets—Acid Plant, 

Caustic Liquor Room, Explosive Splitting 

° Wedges & Guns, Paper Tube Winders, and 

Corrugators; (2) four-page employee booklet, In the 

Clear (French and English editions), and set of twelve 

posters on logging (both in collaboration with Wood 

Products Section) ; (3) five safety instruction cards; (4) 
technical release on asphalt roofing mills. 


RAILROAD 
Completed (1) Close Clearance, a cartoon 
book; (2) detail sheet, Blue Tag Safety 
Board for Railroad Diese} Shops; (3) a list 
of films for railroads (4) safety instruction card on stand- 
ard railroad hand signals. 
Started—a data sheet, Operation of Hand Brakes. 


RUBBER 
Completed (1) data sheet, Tire & Tube Vul- 
i canizers; (2) a survey, Smoking Practices in 
Rubber Plants. 
Started—a project on methods of guarding calender stacks. 


TEXTILE 


Completed—data sheet, Cotton Pickers. 

Started (1) series of seven data sheets on 

textile machinery; (2) four safetygraphs on 
textile safe practices. 


WOOD PRODUCTS 


Completed (1) four data sheets — Radial 

Saws, Lumber Handling & Piling, Wood 

Turning Lathes, Wood Jointers; (2) detail 
sheet, Veneer Clipping Board; (3) booklet on logging 
safety, In the Clear; (4) set of twelve posters on logging; 
(5) illustrated book, Jig & Fixture Design for Wood- 
working Safety. 


HOSPITAL SAFETY COMMITTEE 
Completed (1) participation in Institute on 
S Hospital Safety (sponsored by American Hos- 
pital Association); (2) establishment of 
safety contest for hospitals; (3) manual, Hospital Safety 
& Fire Prevention; (4) twelve posters and safety instruc- 
tion cards. 
Started—a safetygraph on hospital! patient safety. 





INJURY RATE REDUCED 


For the seventh Consecutive year the injury 
rates of Council members showed a substantial re- 
duction: 


P Injury frequency rate reduced 11% from 1952. 

© Injury severity rate dropped 6%. 

® Injury frequency rate of Council members about 
60% lower than non-member industrial plants. 


The national accident toll however (11,200 killed 
and 1,680,000 injured in non-agricultural work), 
remained essentially unchanged in 1953 from 1952. 


This past year the Council received over 8,000 
accident summary reports from business concerns, 
a record number. These formed the basis for the 
Accident Rates Pamphlets which present accident 
data for 40 major industries and about 150 minor 
industries. 


Much new data on industrial accidents was also 
included in the 20 pages of the 1954 edition of Ac- 
cident Facts given to analysis of occupational acci- 
dents. New material was included on older work- 
ers, falls, seasonal variations, unsafe acts, and size 
of plant. 


STS & AWARDS 


The Council has two plans for the recognition of 
outstanding safety performance by business firms. 
On a non-competitive basis, individual companies 
receive recognition for perfect safety records and 
for significant reductions under previous years and 
under industry averages. During the past year about 
9,000 company and plant records were analyzed 
under this plan, and a total of 1,744 awards were 
made: 
> 1,199 awards for perfect safety records (no lost- 
time accidents). 
> 545 awards for outstanding non-perfect safety 
records. 
The other plan is a series of Section Safety Contests, 
in which the companies compete for honors. During 
the year, about 5,000 units competed, an increase 


of 17% over the previous year, and a total of 1,600 
awards were made. 


New contest divisions were started for Water 
Works in the Public Utilities Section and for Log- 
ging in the Pulp & Paper Section. A contest was 
started for the Fertilizer Section and plans have 
been completed for a Hospital contest this year. The 
number of Section contests now totals 20. 


& STANDARDS 


The Council maintains close liaison with the Amer- 
ican Standards Association, whose work in the de- 
velopment of codes and standards is so important 
to the industrial safety program. In the past year 
the Council has co-sponsored work on one new code 
represented on one other. Total 
Council participation in the development of ASA 


and has been 


codes and standards is now as follows: 
e Representation on 6 boards and policy groups. 
© Sponsors or co-sponsors of 16 codes and stand- 
ards. 
© Represented on 56 codes and standards. 


SAFETY TRAINING INSTITUTE 


The Council offers to representatives of member 
companies two 40-hour courses in industrial safety 
procedures. This past year six basic courses and 
two advanced courses were held. 251 students were 
enrolled, an increase of 13 over the previous year. 


The advanced course this year featured authori- 
ties in such fields as methods engineering, public 
speaking, employee relations, and visual aids. 


The basic courses again dealt with such subjects 
as accident records, chemical hazards, plant safety 
training, and personal protective equipment. How- 
ever, new courses to deal with individuals’ problems 
in safety administration were added. 


One special training course was held for super- 
visors in the public utilities industry. Eight safety 
directors from member public utility companies, 
plus Council engineers, served as instructors. 


PUBLICATIONS PROGRAM 


Many new publications were added to the already 
large array of materials available through the Coun- 
cil. There were new materials on safety adminis- 
tration, supervision, and a large number of training 
materials. Noteworthy new publications of general 
interest include: 
®» The Woman on the Job—96-page clothbound book sur- 
veying safety and health problems of the woman 
worker. 
How to Start a Safety Program—a 48-page, step-by- 


step outline, non-technical, for business owners and 
managers. 


Plus Costs of Accidents—§-page booklet on the why and 
how of accident prevention for the small-firm owner. 
Part of the Council’s Small Business Program. 
What’s In It For Me?—16-page four-color booklet ex- 
plaining plant safety programs from the employee 
point-of-view. 
Vacation Daze—g pages in four colors on how to stay 
alive over the summer holidays. 
Holiday & Seasonal Booklets—4-page reminders for the 
Christmas and Labor Day weekends. 
Really Stacked—16 pages of instruction on piling and 
handling various types of materials. 

>» Ten Commandments of Machine Operation — Basic 
rules for machine operators in wall chart form. 


As listed in the various Section reports above many 
new techiical publications were produced; the 
twelve-month totals were: 

P 13 new Data Sheets. 

P 13 safety articles from trade magazines reprinted. 


> 18 Data Sheets and 1 Health Practices Pamphlet re- 
vised, enlarged, and reset in more attractive and 
readable format. 





®> 100 Data Sheets and 9 Safe Practices Pamphlets re- 

viewed for technical accuracy and reprinted. 
Two major projects made substantial progress. The 
first a book on the foreman’s role in accident prevention, 
has been written and will be published early in 1955 
The second is a major revision of the Accident Preven- 
tion Manual for Industrial Operations. Subject matter is 
being completely reviewed and brought up to date. Addi- 
tional material which will almost double the size of the 
present volume is being added. The new edition is sched- 
uled for publication in October, 1955. 


MAGAZINES 


The five magazines published by the Council for 
industrial personnel, with one exception, showed 
appreciable increases in circulation in 1953 and for 
the first eight months of 1954. Here are circula- 
tion figures (August, 1954) and 12-month growth 
figures: 

CIRCULATION YEAR’S GROWTH 
National Safety News.... 31,619 + 3% 
Industrial Supervisor .... 137,950 +13% 
Safe Worker + 5% 
Safe Railroader + 3% 
Safe Builder 41,933 — 3% 


The Council also publishes 27 Section newsletters, with 
a combined monthly circulation in excess of 40,000. 
National Safety News, the number | advertising 
medium for safety equipment manufacturers, car- 
ried 1,224 pages of advertising in 1953. Advertis- 
ing revenue was $296,000, an increase of $51,000 
over 1952. In the first eight months of 1954, use of 
advertising space was 10%) below the comparable 


period of 1953. 
POSTERS 


Over 8% million industrial posters were distrib- 
uted in 1953. These had an aggregate value of 
$387,000. Jumbo (billboard size) posters are now 
being used by over 1,800 companies each month, an 
increase of 8% over 1952. 

® Special sets of posters were produced on hazards in 
printing, logging, fertilizer plants, and construction work. 
® Safety banners, measuring 3% by 10 feet, and carry- 
ing safety slogans and illustrations will be introduced at 
the Congress. They are designed to hang over plant en- 
trances, in meeting places, and other areas where large 
groups pass. The banners will be furnished primarily 
on a subscription basis, details to be announced by mail 
soon. 


SMALL BUSINESS PROGRAM 


The Council’s Small: Business Program, financed 
by a special grant, is a campaign to stimulate small 
companies to do accident prevention work. The 
approach has been to work through associations, 
manufacturers’ groups, chambers of commerce, and 
service clubs to create awareness of the problem 
and to indicate sources of help. The staff of the 
Small Business Division also helps associations and 
other organizations to plan safety programs and to 
develop safety manuals and other publications for 
the small plant. 

Special activities in the past year include: 

®> Plus Costs of Accidents. 100,000 copies of this 8-page 


booklet for small plant operators were printed for dis- 
tribution through insurance companies, local safety 
councils, and trade associations. 

Association Awards. Each year awards of commenda- 
tion are made to associations giving outstanding aid 
to small plants. This year 11 associations qualified; 
7 others reported substantial activities. 


Neighborhood Safety Conferences. With the coopera- 
tion of the Illinois Manufacturers Association and 
other groups, a series of short evening meetings on 
safety were held in various communities. 

Surveys. With the cooperation of the Wisconsin Coun- 
cil of Safety, small companies were surveyed on their 
safety activities, needs, and sources of assistance. The 
several hundred replies received will help plan future 
activities of the Small Business Program. 


PRESS & RADIO PU 
1953 was a banner year for publicity for industrial 
safety. Newspapers, trade magazines, company 
publications, radio and television al! gave a great 
deal of space to accident prevention material, much 
of which was provided by the Council’s Public 
Information Department. 


e CoAL AGE magazine earned a Public Interest Award 
from the Council for its coverage of accident pre- 
vention. The magazine used 19 major safety articles 
and many accident prevention news items. 

Over 100 stories on the National Safety Congress 
were mailed out to trade journals. 50 trade press 
representatives were in attendance at the Congress. 
Complete texts of Congress speeches were offered 
to the trade press, and more than 100 of these were 
used as feature stories. 
Releases on comparative accident rates were sent 
out for 20 major industries and were widely printed. 
Six exclusive articles were written by Council staff 
for trade magazine use. 
News stories and photographs were sent out on 
groups of fertilizer, pulp and paper, and public 
utilities personnel attending the Safety Training 
Institute. Similar news and picture stories were sent 
out for meetings and training courses in the graphic 
arts industry. 
Major Council publications were reviewed in many 
of the trade magazines. 
Complimentary copies of Section newsletters are sent 
to trade journals to keep editors informed of devel- 
opments in safety in their industries. 

Safety also received an excellent “press” in company 

publications: 

e “Working Daze’’, a series of 10 cartoons were sent 
to 300 company publications. 

e “Tha Lighter Side”, a cartoon panel, was sent to 880 
publications each month. 

@ 700 other cartoon and picture series were sent out. 

@ Twenty company publications were given awards 
by the Council for exceptional coverage of accident 
prevention and for original safety features. 

> National newspaper publicity was given to industrial 
safety, especially to safety awards to the aviation industry 
and the railroad industry. Many companies receiving 
individual awards from the Council also received news- 
paper publicity on a local level. 

® Safety awards were also given national radio and 
television time. For example, U. S. Steel, Proctor & 
Gamble, Swift and others had Council award presenta- 
tions on their air shows. 

® Scripts on industrial safety were sent to 478 radio 
stations and spot announcements on working safely were 
sent to 2,200 radio stations. 





NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS 

The 1953 Congress again broke all attendance 
records, with an estimated 12,000 people on hand 
during the week. Over 200 meetings on industrial 
safety subjects were held. 


187 safety equipment manufacturers exhibited at 
the Congress this year. Exhibit fees totalled $57,000. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF SAFETY ENGINEERS 


The American Society of Safety Engineers, the in- 
dependent organization for professional industrial 
safety engineers, shares office space with the Council 
and is closely associated with the Council’s indus- 
trial safety program. ASSE chapters, for example, 
prepare many of the Council’s research and safety 
engineering publications. ASSE also co-sponsors the 
general safety subject sessions at the annual Nation- 
al Safety Congress. On the other hand, the Council 
participates in the financial support of ASSE in 
recognition of the importance of the professional 
society to the industrial safety movement. 


ASSE prepares its own annual report to its mem- 
bers but of interest is this brief summary of ASSE’s 
program during the past year: 
e 6,250 members; net increase of 75 new members 
last year. 
58 local ASSE chapters, 1 new chapter chartered 
last year. 
Two new data sheets, Chlorine Detectors and Abra- 
sive Blasting, written by Western Pennsylvania 
Chapter, for the Council. 
50 data sheet projects undertaken for the Council by 
local chapters. 
A booklet, Organizational Position of the Industrial 
Safety Engineer, published. Subject matter includes 
survey of experience, education, salaries, and place 
in company organization. 
Five research projects approved, including one on 
Safety Toe Shoes on which a prospectus has been 
prepared. 
The Albert D. Caddell Award presented to Greater 
Chicago Chapter. 
Published an index of available safety standards. 


Honorary memberships in ASSE awarded to four 
distinguished men: James I. Banash, William H. 
Cameron, John J. Forbes, and John Stilwell. 


IP GROWTH 


rowth of Council membership has not been as 
great in 1954 as in recent years. The first eight 
months of 1954 showed 481 new industrial members 
with $22,400 annual dues as compared to 448 new 
members and $32,200 dues in a comparable period 


in 1953. 


Furthermore, cancellations of memberships in In- 
dustrial Sections rose for the third consecutive year. 
Thus net growth was the smallest in recent years. 


The newer Sections, Printing & Publishing, Elec- 
trical Equipment, and Fertilizer, have excellent 
growth records, as do Chemical, Construction, 
Metals, and Petroleum among the older Sections. 


Net losses in membership are being recorded for 
the Textile, Automotive & Machine Shop, Power 


Press, and Coal Mining Sections. 


Since the volunteer membership work of Sectional 
Executive Committees has been greater than in any 
past year, it may be assumed that business readjust- 
ments, both general and in specific industries, are 
responsible for the less favorable showing. 


Reflecting the increased interest of trade associa- 
tions in safety, 20 new association members were 
added in the first eight months of this year. 


BUDGET 


Money to finance the Council’s industrial safety 
program in 1953 came from the following sources: 


Dues and sale of materials....0..........c-ccccccceeee $2,275,000 
Advertising and National Safety Congress.. 295,000 
Contributions for special projects... 15,000 


Total Industrial Income........................ $2,585,000 
Total Industrial Expense 
For discussion of sources of revenue and kinds of ex- 
penses see pages 4 and 5. 


Gratifying as it is to report another year of acci- 
dent reduction for Council members and a most 
active year in the Council’s industrial safety pro- 
gram, we must still face the stark reality that far 
too many men and women meet sudden death and 
injury in the course of earning their living. 


The industrial safety program must be broadened 
and intensified. It must be made to reach many 
workers with much greater force in coming years. 
This is the basic need. More specifically, however, 
the Council’s industrial safety program must: 


pm Create stronger safety programs within certain 
industries with high injury rates—logging and 
lumbering, construction, city and state govern- 
ments (public employee), mining, and certain 
trade and service industries. 


Develop stronger incentives and better materials 
for small businesses, in which some traditional 
methods of accident prevention appear to be 
economically unfeasible or unworkable. 


Develop better information on the psychological 
make-up on the safe worker. Certain types of 
workers, and certain individual workers, are 
more often involved in accidents than others. 
Yet beyond this fact, little is known of the psy- 
chological differences between the “‘safe’’ and the 
“unsafe” worker. Closely related is the problem 
of finding the best means for motivating and in- 
structing workers. 


Develop closer cooperation between equipment 
manufacturers and safety engineers in design 
and guarding of machinery and tools at the 
source. Much equipment is sold “stripped down’”’ 
of safety devices. Thus equipment is too often 
used without adequate safety measures. In any 
case the burden of making equipment safe is too 
often left to the user—who may not take action 
until after an accident. 








“The National Safety Council has made and is 
making outstanding contributions to traffic safety. 
With public and official interest at a higher pitch 
than ever before, still greater opportunities for serv- 
ice lie ahead.” 

—Franklin M. Kreml 


Vice President for DEATHS 





Traffic and Transportation 40,000 

FRANKLIN M. KREML 

Director, Traffic Division 

International Association of 
Chiefs of Police ; cl i 
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Highway traffic accidents killed 38,300 in 1953, 
up 1% from 1952. But increase in motor vehicle 
use dropped the mileage death rate to an all-time 
low. The first half of 1954 brought a 5% reduc- 
tion in deaths and an even greater decline in the 
death rate. Non-fatal injuries in 1953 totalled 
1,350,000, the same as in 1952. Railroad deaths 
were 4% below the preceding year; streetcar deaths, 
unchanged ; aviation, 4% down. 


The National Safety Council is concerned with all 
the accepted remedies for traffic accidents. Fully 
recognizing special responsibilities and knowledge 
of other groups, the Council strives to interpret the 
interests and promote the welfare of the entire 
public. 


The Traffic and Transportation Conference, whose 
members represent Council Sections and other or- 
ganizations, has continued study of activities of all 
the national traffic agencies, gaps in the national 
program viewed as a whole, and practical means by 
which agencies can work together in filling gaps 
and presenting a united front in the fight for traffic 
safety. A special Traffic Study Committee of the 
Board of Directors reported with recommendations 
on the needs and opportunities for development of 
the Council’s traffic programs. 


JOINT ACTIVITIES 


Some important traffic functions can be performed 
only through joint action of all interested groups. 
During the ‘past year Council members, staff, and 
Chapters took leading parts in the following: 


W a0 House CoNFERENCE ON HiGHway 

SAFETY, February, 1954, reaffirmed the Ac- 
tion Program of previews Presidzut's Conferences 
and emphasized the urgent need for organized sup- 
port by all groups, particularly business leaders, for 
state and community traffic programs. 


ATIONAL COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM TRAFFIC 

Laws AND ORDINANCES completed thorough 
review and reprinting of the Uniform Vehicle Code, 
the recognized model for state legislation. Impor- 
tant changes included tightening of speed limits and 
bringing up to date requirements for lights, brakes 
and other equipment. Through the Inventory, the 
Chapters and otherwise, the Council promotes 
adoption of this Code and the companion Model 


Traffic Ordinance. 


ATIONAL CONFERENCE ON UNIFORM TRAFFIC 

AccIpENT StTaTIsTICs reviewed the accident 
reporting system recommended to states and cities. 
Simplified driver report and summary forms were 
approved, also a revised Uniform Definitions Man- 
ual including a new definition of personal injury 
accident. The Council provides the Conference 
Secretary, does most of the detail work on forms, 
conducts training courses for state and city person- 
nel, and promotes use of the standard system . 
through field work and correspondence. (See also 
the section on Accident Records below.) 


ATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR TRAFFIC SAFETY, 
organized to promote cooperation among 80 
national organizations, voted to disband and to turn 
over to the Council its functions of aiding and rec- 
ognizing the work of its member groups. 


66°C He NATIONAL TRAFFIC SAFETY PRoGRAM— 

A SuRvVEY AND APPRAISAL” is the title of an 
80-page: report prepared for three insurance com- 
panies by a three-man committee, two of whom 
were che Council’s Vice President for Traffic and 
Transportation and a Council staff member. Based 
on a thorough study of needed activities at the 
national level, the recommendations are presented 
under headings: Public Support, Coordination, 
Communications, Field Service, Personnel, and Re- 
search. 





STATE AND COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 


It has long been agreed that accidents can be pre- 
vented only in the states and cities in which they 
occur; that the “national problem” is simply the 
sum of local problems all over the country; that 
organized effort and a specific program are needed 
in every state and every municipality. 


This was emphasized at the White House Con- 
ference. 


The Council’s Board of Directors had, in 1953, 
adopted a policy declaring close relationship be- 
tween traffic safety and traffic facilitation and rec- 
ommending “in states and.communities a compre- 
hensive organization, adequately financed, dealing 
with all phases of accident prevention and all phases 
of the traffic problem.” 


The Council’s activities in organizing, up-grading 


Traffic & Transportation Conference 1953-1954 


and assisting state and community chapters are cov- 
ered in a later section of this report. During the 
past year a large part of this effort has been aimed 
at the traffic objectives outlined above. Three of 
the most important items were: 


> Upon request of the Cleveland Chapter, its structure 
and operations were surveyed and a report rendered, with 
particular emphasis on needs and opportunities for a 
comprehensive, coordinated trafic program in the metro- 
politan area. Measures for effectuating these recommen- 
dations are now being studied by a local committee. 


» The annual Institute for Chapter Managers, May, 
1954 was devoted entirely to traffic. It was held at North- 
western University Traffic Institute and was conducted in 
cooperation with Institute staff. 


» The meeting of Chapter Managers preceding the 1954 
Congress will be devoted largely to exploring and pin- 
pointing, in the light of the White House Conference and 
other recent developments, just what a state or community 
safety organization can and should do to meet the problems 
of traffic safety and facilitation. 


EDWARD R. KLAMM, Manager, Ac- 
cident —— Dept., Allstate 
Insurance 





Chairman: MERWYN A. KRAFT, Di- 


MRS. FRED W. KNIGHT, Safety Chair- 
man, National Congress of Parents 
& Teachers 


rector, Department of Personnel & 
Accident Prevention, American 
Transit Assn. 

Vice-Chairman: J. P. HIGHTOWER, 
Vice-President and General Man- 
ager, Greyhound Bidg. Corp. of 
New York 

Vice-Chairman: HON. THOMAS 
POWERS, Judge, Municipal Court, 
Akron, Ohio 


DR. W. W. BAUER, Director, Health 
Education, American Medical Assn. 

RICHARD O. BENNETT, Director, 
Automotive Division, National Assn. 
of Automotive Mutual Insurance Cos. 

COL. PAUL V. BETTERS, Executive Di- 
rector, U. S$. Conference of Mayors 

DON BLANCHARD, Secretary, Tech- 
nical Board, Society of Automotive 
Engineers 
. N. BOATE, Manager, Accident 
Prevention Dept., Assn. of Casualty 
& Surety Cos. 

W. H. BOUTELL, Board of Directors, 
National Automobile Transporters 


Assn. 
ROBERT D. BUGHER, Asst. to Direc- 
tor, American Public Works Assn. 
FRED BURGGRAF, Director, Highway 
Research Board 

ARTHUR C. BUTLER, Director, Nation- 
al Highway Users Conference 

A. W. CANTWELL, Director, First Aid, 
Water Safety & Accident Prevention, 
American Red Cross 

HARRY P. COOPER, JR., Secretary, 
a nario of Mutual Insur- 
ance 

ERNEST %. COX, Chief, Section of 
Safety, Bureau of Motor Carriers, 
Interstate Commerce Commission 

MIKE CUSACK, Manager, Safety De- 
partment, U. S. Jr. Chamber of 
Commerce 

NORMAN DAMON. Vice-President, 
Automotive Safety Foundation 

M. R. DARLINGTON, JR., Managing 
Director, Inter-Industry Highway 
Safety Committee 


HARMER E. DAVIS, Director, Institute 
of Transportation & Traffic Engineer- 
ing, University of California 

WILLIAM J. DAVIS, Secy. & Mgr., 
National Automobi'e Theft Bureau 

H. S. DEWHURST, Secretary, Safety 
Section, Association of American 
Railroads 

JAMES P. ECONOMOS., Director, 
Traffic Court Program, American 
Bar Assn. 

H. S. FAIRBANK, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Bureau of Public Roads 

T. W. FORBES, Director, Committee on 
Highway Safety Research, National 
Research Council 

OSCAR E. H. FROELICH, Private 
Truck Council of America 

WILLIAM M. GREENE, Chairman, 
Assn. of Traffic Safety Coordinators 

CHARLES J. HAHN, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Sheriff's Assn. 

H. H. HALE, Executive Secretary, 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials 

L. S. HARRIS, Executive Director, 
American Association of Motor Ve- 
hicle Administrators 

CARL F. HANSSON, President, Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of 


Police 

PATRICK HEALEY, JR., American Mu- 
nicipal Assn. 

MRS. J. HOWARD HODGE, Safety 
Chairman, General Federation of 
Women's Clubs 

DAN HOLLINGSWORTH, Manager, 
Oklahoma City Safety Council 

ALBERT W. HOUGHTON, Chairman, 
Special Committee on Traffic Court 
Program, A.B.A. 

ARTHUR S. JOHNSON, Chairman, 
Engineering Committee, National 
Association of Automotive Mutual 
Insurance Cos. 

JOSEPH KAPLAN, Secretary-Manager, 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter, NSC 

Cc. M. KIMBALL, Chairman, Hwy-Rail 
Crossing Committee 


A. W. KOEHLER, Secretary-Manager, 
National Association of Motor Bus 
Operation 

M. A. KRAFT, Director, Dept. of Per- 
sonnel & Accident Prevention, Amer- 
ican Transit Assn. 

JOHN V. LAWRENCE, Managing Di- 
rector, American Trucking Assns. 
BURTON W. MARSH, Director, Traffic 
Engineer & Safety Dept., American 

Automobile Assn. 

THEODORE M. MATSON, Director, 
Yale Bureau of ghorey Traffic 

ELTON K. McQUERY, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Council of State Governments 

ADMIRAL H. B. MILLER, Director, 
The President's Action Committee 
for Traffic Safety 

JUDGE ALFRED P. MURRAH, U 5S. 
Court of Appeals 

SIDNEY E. NELSON, Chairman, Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee, Na- 
tional Assn. of Insurance Agents 

ORIN F. NOLTING, Assistant Direc- 
tor, International City Managers 


Assn. 

HARRY M. PONTIOUS, Chairman, 
Accident Prevention Commission, 
National Assn. of Independent In- 


surors 
EUGENE REYBOLD, Executive Vice- 
President, American Road Builders 


Assn. 

KARL M. RICHARDS, Manager, Field 
Services roe. Automobile Manu- 
facturers Ass 

COL. RUSSELL g% SNOOK, Chairman, 
State & Provincial Sect. |. A. C. P. 

DR. HERBERT J. STACK, Director, 
Center for Safety Education, New 
York University 

J. R. THEXTON, Chairman, Home & 
Off-the-Job Safety Committee 

M. M. TODD, Executive Secretary, 
Institute of Traffic Engineers 

ARNOLD H. VEY, Chairman, National 
Conference on Uniform Traffic Ac- 
cident Statistics 

SIDNEY J. WILLIAMS, Chairman, Na- 
tional Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Laws & Ordinances 





A practical approach to sound localized effort is 
through the Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety 
Activities. The function of the Inventory is to 
measure the status and progress of traffic safety work 
in individual states and municipalities and thus to 
detect weak spots in each program. Inventory re- 
port forms comprise some 750 specific questions cov- 
ering the entire range of state or community traffic 
operations. 


Data thus gathered also permit national summary 
to show progress throughout the country and indi- 
cate measures most in need of attention. 


Administered by the Council, the Inventory is a 
cooperative enterprise under the policy direction of 
the Advisory Committee to the Officials’ Group of 
the President’s Action Committee for Traffic Safety 
and the technical guidance of committees of official 
and technical associations. The report of the Public 
Officials’ Group of the White House Conference 
recognized the value of the Inventory with this 
recommendation : 

“That the governor and the chief executive of each 
county and municipality make an immediate and 
realistic appraisal of highway safety deficiencies, 
based on the Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety 
Activities and Inventory Analyses, and establish 
priorities to be followed in meeting these needs.” 


Forty-seven states and 846 cities over 10,000 popu- 
lation now use Inventory service, compared with 
787 cities a year ago. In addition, for the first time, 
service was offered to municipalities between 5,000 
and 10,000 population in seven states and 199 took 
advantage of it. Further growth in the number of 
municipalities served is limited only by the staff 
available to evaluate reports, prepare written anal- 
yses, and present these at local meetings of official, 
business and civic leaders. 


As the cost of national staff for personal presenta- 
tions of analyses in every city would be prohibitive, 


cooperation of state officials is enlisted to perform 
this function in municipalities under 75,000 popu- 
lation. Three-fourths of the states now do this and 
total state manpower thus contributed is higher in 
quantity and quality than ever before. 


An important forward step during the past year has 
been to make the anlyses available, after check by 
officials as to accuracy of reporting and evaluation, 
to the public information media so that all citizens 
may know the strong and the weak points, and the 
most urgent needs, in their state and city traffic 
programs. A booklet ““Newspapers Can Help”, ap- 
proved by the media representative on the Presi- 
dent’s Action Committee, was widely distributed. 
News releases on state and city winners of the Na- 
tional Traffic Safety Contest, based on Inventory 
ratings, as well as the news release on Honor Roll 
cities which completed 1953 without a fatality gave 
recognition to outstanding performances and served 
as a spur to increased effort in other places. 


In cooperation with the agricultural representative 
on the President’s Committee, the Council’s Farm 
Division inaugurated a county survey of rural traffic 
accidents and safety activities. A report to be filled 
out by the County Farm Safety Committee with the 
help of the County Extension Agent was sent to the 
Agents, who are found in all but a few of the na- 
tion’s 3,000 counties. 


A series of manuals on enforcement, engineering 
. . . *¢ . 

and other phases, for use in cities of around 50,000 
population, is in preparation. 


With growing importance attached to Inventory 
Analyses by public officials and others and addi- 
tional use by newspapers, meticulous accuracy and 
convincing presentation are essential. Present efforts 
are along those lines, including technical review of 
all forms and standards, and training of cooperat- 
ing state staffs. 
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OPERATION SA 


During past year Operation Safety — the 
monthly theme program directed by the Public 
Safety Education Committee—has refined and de- 
veloped new techniques, programs and materials to 
help state and local groups to take the traffic safety 
message directly to the walking and driving public. 
For the first time, Operation Safety has been able 
to recommend a pre-tested, community-wide pro- 
gram in the form of the May Vehicle Safety Check. 


A step by step program, involving groups represent- 
ing every phase of community life, was developed 
through a pilot project in Dothan, Alabama, co- 
sponsored by the Council, Inter-Industry Highway 
Safety Committee and LooK magazine. Subsequent- 
ly, special community vehicle check programs were 
sponsored in 25 selected cities, with many others 
joining in through use of Operation Safety kits and 
materials. The reported experience of these cities 
presents a resumé of planning and operation never 
before available. 


also joined with the Inter-Industry 
Safety Committee to co-sponsor the 
monthly theme program ‘Make Courtesy Your 
Code of the Road.” A special release to all news- 
papers launched the campaign. Outstanding fea- 
tures of this new type traffic courtesy effort were 
“point-of-purchase advertising’ material—bumper 
strips, dash stickers, wallet calendar cards and pos- 
ters designed to reach the driver in traffic behind the 
wheel. A pilot program upon which to base national 
recommendations is being undertaken in Midland, 
Michigan. 


New Operation Safety aids of the “point-of-pur- 
chase” type include “Stay Alert — Stay Alive” 
bumper strips and dash stickers, and warning strips 
for signalized crosswalks telling walkers, “Wait for 
the Green” and “Wait for the Walk”. 

Five Operation Safety films were furnished to 50 
TV Stations and nine slogan slides to 100 stations. 


Paid circulation figures for the monthly Operation 
Safety kits for the first six months of 1954 show a 
7% gain over 1953. Total monthly distribution 
now is 1,626 kits. Armed Forces installations use 
318 kits monthly to assist safety officers in their in- 
stallation programs and also coordinate themes with 
those of nearby communities. 


LIFE 


This educational campaign, carried on with co- 
operation of the railroads, aims at greater public 
understanding and observance of traffic signs, par- 
ticularly those at rail-highway grade crossings. Since 
the start of the campaign, accidents at such cross- 
ings have been substantially reduced both in num- 
ber and in relation to total traffic deaths, the latter 
ratio having been cut by more than 25%. 


The campaign utilizes all public education media. 
Millions of leaflets and posters, plus copies of Coun- 
cil films, were distributed, largely through state off- 
cials. During the past year, the Council distributed 
Dave Garraway’s three “Signs of Life” films to 
150 TV Stations and two series of jingle transcrip- 
tions to 1,246 stations. Another new item was a 
traveling exhibit for use at local meetings. 


The Council’s new awards to American railroads 
for their public safety activities, including partici- 
pation in the “Signs of Life’ program, brought de- 
served recognition to 22 railroads. 


The activities of the Council’s Railroad Section, 
a part of the Industrial Conference, while dealing 
mainly with employee safety, also include attention 
tc grade crossing and other hazards to the general 
public. The Air Transport and Marine Sections 
of the Industrial Conference likewise are concerned 
with public as well as employee hazards in air and 
water transport. 


WINTER DRIVING HAZARDS 


The major activity of the Committee on Winter 
Driving Hazards is the annual Winter Driving 
Test Program. The 1954 tests were of fully loaded 
tractor-trailer combinations, the fourth year of in- 
vestigation of stability of articulated vehicles—why 
tractor-trailers jackknife and how this can be pre- 
vented. A comprehensive report on activity to date 
is being prepared. 


Most previous tests were on frozen lakes. Last win- 
ter, ice on the concrete surface of an airport made 
the test course, permitting use of fully loaded units 
on a surface closely simulating roadway conditions. 
The Driver Technique Study, aimed at determin- 
ing do’s and don’ts for truck drivers, was run again, 
and for the first time, a city-type bus was run 
through stopping distance tests, loaded and empty. 


Approximately 50,000 each of the 1953-54 editions 
of “Safe Winter Driving Facts for Truck Drivers” 
and “Here are Winter Facts for Passenger Car 





Drivers” were distributed. These dealt with basic 
facts, safe driving practices and equipment. Other 
educational material included: 

e Four news releases to daily and weekly newspa- 
pers, news syndicates and magazines, and commer- 
cial vehicle publications. 

® “Uncle Melty” feature series of six cartoons in mat 
form to 5,500 newspapers and magazines. 

e Five films starring Julie Bishop to 100 TV Stations. 

e “Winterwise Your Driving”, 5-minute film, to 150 
TV Stations. 

e Ten transcriptions to 927 stations, featuring Pat 
O’Brien, Art Linkletter, Frank Sinatra, Ronald 
Reagan, Dinah Shore, Phil Harris. 


ACCIDENT RECORDS 


In addition to work for the National Conference 
on Uniform Traffic Accident Statistics, already 
mentioned, perhaps the most important development 
of the year was inauguration of monthly reporting 
by states of non-fatal injuries as well as fatalities. 
Deaths represent only a part of the human and eco- 
nomic cost of accidents, and comparisons of one 
year with another or one state or city with another 
are incomplete if based on fatalities only. The prob- 
lem has been to get good coverage of non-fatal in- 
jury cases, comparable from year to year and from 
place to place. 


Thirty-eight states now report injury data to the 


Council monthly, and 45 at year-end. Many are 
admittedly incomplete. There is some indication 
that the 5% reduction in deaths in the first half 
of 1954 was not accompanied by a similar reduction 
in injuries. However, data do not yet justify firm 
conclusions. The very act of making monthly in- 
jury reports to the Council has led some states to 
increase efforts to make reports more complete. 


Other continuing activities include: 

P ACCIDENT FACTs, the recognized “Bible” of authentic 
information on accident occurrence, circumstances and 
trends; motor vehicle accident statistics filled 29 pages. 
A series of brief stories on this information was widely 
used in newspapers. 

® The twelve monthly death records of states and cities 
printed in PUBLIC SAFETY and distributed nation-wide 
through the press. 


TESTS FOR INTOXICATION 


The number of states authorizing by law, and the 
number of states and cities actually using, chemical 
tests to determine whether a driver is under the 
influence of liquor steadily increases. In addition 
to 16 states having such laws, tests are admitted as 
evidence in other states under judicial rulings, and 
thus are used to some extent in all but three states. 


An important legislative development occurred in 
New York State, whose law now provides that re- 
fusal to submit to a chemical test is ground for 
immediate revocation of the driver’s license. 
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A report of an important five-year research, con- 
ducted for the Committee by Michigan State Col- 
lege, was published in 1953. The aim was to an- 
swer questions of some authorities, medical and 
legal, as to reliability and comparability of various 
breath-test methods. Research showed that all pres- 
ently recognized methods, properly used, are re- 
liable. These findings, which were widely reported 
from a national news release, will help obtain offi- 
cial, professional and public acceptance. 


The chemical test program, supported by special 
grant, is supervised by a committee of public officials, 
medical and other experts, and highway user rep- 
resentatives. Statistical, promotional, and “clearing 
house” activity is by Council staff, the training of 
technicians by Northwestern University Traffic In- 
stitute. 


COOPERATION OF IND 
Traffic accidents resulted in 15,500 deaths and 


550,000 injuries to non-agricultural workers while 
away from work in 1953. The indirect toll in in- 
terrupted operations, retraining, etc., as well as 
close relationship between safety attitudes on and 
off the job, have long been recognized by a few 
industrial leaders. Recognition and activity in this 
area have been growing rapidly. Off-job programs 
in industry include: 

© Extensive house organ publicity, including use of 
cartoon mats supplied by the Council. 

° Family safety meetings and on-the-job meetings 
using such as aids as the four Council films on 
off-job safety. 

® Distributing of 1,050,000 copies of 8 Council book- 
lets on vacation and traffic hazards. 

® 575,500 Council safety calendars which feature traf- 
fic safety on back of pages, including the limerick 
contest which brings in 20,000 entries per month 
from members’ employees or their families. 





MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 


The Motor Transportation program is concerned 
with commercial vehicle fleets—with the owners 
and the drivers of the trucks, buses, taxicabs and 
salesmen’s cars which form so large a part of today’s 
trafic. As in other areas, the Council works close- 
ly with other agencies similarly concerned, includ- 
ing the trade and other associations whose members 
operate such fleets. The Commercial Vehicle and 
Transit Sections are included in the Traffic and 
Transportation Conference and are staffed by the 
Motor Transportation Division. 






Al FLEET SAFETY CONTEST 


This Contest, in which the various kinds of vehi- 
cle fleets are grouped in 30 Divisions, assembles 
on a uniform basis the accident experience of over 
1,500 fleets and 250,000 vehicles. Its annual awards 
are a powerful incentive to fleet owners and super- 
visors. Four of the Divisions are now sponsored by 
the Milk Industry Foundation, the Automobile 
Transporters Association arid in 1954, the Amer- 
ican Gas Association, and the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police. The Police Division has 
entries from 49 city and 25 state police organiza- 
tions. Other cooperative sponsorships are in pros- 
pect. 


The Council’s services for the use of fleet safety 
Raestvhees cover a wide range of administrative, 
technical and promotional publications on driver 
selection and training, accident records and inves- 
tigation, garage and terminal safety; training films 
and booklets including a new booklet “Passenger 
Safety”; safetygraphs, posters, driver magazines 
and letters, dash stickers, safety instruction cards, 
new “reaction timer” cards and the like. Monthly 
. “packages” of specially selected current materials are 
snow available for truck, transit and sales fleets. 


WER AWARDS 


These awards, to drivers who have completed one 
or more years without a preventable accident, major 
or minor, were earned last year by over 70,000 
drivers of trucks, buses, taxicabs, school buses and 
salesmen’s cars and are now the proud possession 
of over 750,000 such drivers. Recognized as “the 
highest award for professional safe driving per- 
formance”, this Award has proved itself manage- 
ment’s sharpest tool of accident prevention. A new 
addition is the Expert Driver Award, a small 
plaque for 5, 10 and 15 year Award Winners. 





MARCUS A. DOW AWARD 


The Dow Award is made each year to the outstand- 
ing professional fleet safety engineer. The Board 
of Judges selects the winner on the basis of his 
accomplishment in his own fleet plus his contribu- 
tions to motor transportation safety. The Award 
has focused attention on the need for improved tech- 
niques and higher standards in fleet safety supervi- 
sion, 


tenga INFORMATION activities which reach both 
the commercial driver and his fellow-users of 
highways are reported elsewhere in this section. Spe- 
cial work with almost 100 motor transportation jour- 
nals included: Award news, distribution of accident 
rate pamphlets and news releases and samples of new 
motor transportation services. 


An outstanding example of magazine support for 
safety was that of the 1953 Public Interest Award 
winner—Commercial Car Journal—19 articles and 
12 editorials, including reprint pages for bulletin 
boards. 


M EMBERSHIPS of motor transportation compa- 
nies total 688, of which 636 use the Safe 
Driver Award Service. In addition, 237 industrial 
and other organizations use Awards. An aggregate 
of 120,000 professional drivers are covered. 


The growth record of the Safe Driyer Award serv- 
ice has continued outstanding—the first 8 months 
showed 115 added fleets. Despite cancellations, the 
net growth is the biggest of any field served by the 
Council. 








PRESS, RADIO, TV 








Ja Page crn ag e work of the Council, 
in addition to that noted under specific traffic 
headings, included: 

» “Highway Zoo” series of 12 cartoon mats to 8,500 news- 
papers, magazines and company house organs. 

pm Feature articles on vehicle checks, summer driving, 
child safety and other subjects. 

m Exclusive articles for such magazines as: NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER (reprinted by READER’S DIGEST) and 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (specialized driving techniques 
for specific situations). 

» Numerous magazine articles, as well as newspaper and 
radio material, are submitted by outside editors and 
writers for staff assistance and verification. 


_™ projects of the Council included: 


Six two-minute “Highway Zoo” films to 172 stations for 
1,000 uses. 

Ten “It’s Suicide” trailers to 155 TV Stations for over 
1,500 uses. 

CBS one-hour documentary, “Dead Stop”, to 830 sta- 
tions. 


“Stars for Safety” recordings to 240 additional stations 
in 1954; two-year total, 1,355. 

Ten “Dearborn Speaks” recordings to 1,165 stations. 
LaRosa-Bleyer teen-age recordings to 1,100 stations. 
“No Respector of Persons” script to 75 stations. 
“Rhythm and Reason”’ disk jockey scripts to 478 stations. 
Twelve radiograms bi-weekly to 2,200 stations. 
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OLIDAy traffic toll prediction and educational 
| 1 news releases were widely used over Memorial 
Day, July 4th, Labor Day, Christmas and New 
Year’s. Special features were: 

m July 4th—letters to 130 national organizations and all 
newspapers, three new releases and a pattern editorial. 

wm Christmas—the same, with one additional release, plus 
the Cartoon Contest which 156 of the nation’s 200 car- 
toonists entered. 

pm St. Valentine’s Day release of comic verse, widely used! 


COOPERATION OF FARM GROUPS { 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


So that organized women’s groups may realize their 

potential strength and support for traffic safety, the 

Council’s Women’s Division assists and stimulates 

group leaders, national, state and local. Two spe- 

cific activities are: 

® 9000 copies monthly of “Targets for Traffic Safety” to 
leaders in PTA, women’s clubs, professional groups, 
auxiliaries, and other urban and rural groups. 

pm The Carol Lane Awards, a grant project for which the 
Council is administrator, stimulates and recognizes out- 
standing women’s achievements in traffic safety. 

A fuller report of work with women will be found 


on page 34. 


HE “STOP ACCIDENTS” CAMPAIGN conducted by 

The Advertising Council for the National Safe- 
ty Council ranks at the top of the 18 public service 
campaigns of The Advertising Council. Highlights 
were: 


pm Home impressions, resulting from television-radio al- 
locations carried by sponsored programs, led all 18 
campaigns in 1953, and in 1954 had the greatest gain 
over 1953. 

pm Five newspaper kits. 
4,500 newspapers. 

» Two full-page and four smaller ads used extensively 
in national magazines. 

The three themes of the past year were: 

» Fall—‘Safety Pays, Gambling Doesn’t”. 

m» Winter—“The Highway Zoo”, animals with human 
traffic faults. 

> Spring—“Alec, the Cat”, who can take chances with his 
nine lives—You can’t! 

The National Safety Council pays only for cost of mate- 

rials used in the campaign. Talent, administration, and 

advertising time and space are contributed.. 


Over 46,000 mats ordered by 


UBLIC INTEREST AWARDS of the Council stimu- 
late and recognize outstanding support of traffic 
safety by public information media. From the r 
ords of 213 winners out of 339 entries the followi 
examples were selected to show the size and sco 
of support: 
p Newspapers—Omaha World-Herald—500 stories, 20 
features, 30 editorials, 15 cartoons, 450 photos. 
pm Radio—Mutual Broadcasting System—3 special pro- 
grams, 660,000 spots by system stations. 
em TV—Station WKRC, Cincinnati—162 programs, 822 
spots, 1,560 mentions. 
Magazines—paraDE magazine—8 major articles. 
Advertisers—Esso Standard Oil Company—1 ad in 5 
magazines, 4 ads in many newspapers, 3 posters, and 
12,150 radio-TV mentions. 
Overall data on Council Public Information work, will be 
found on pages 32 and 33. 
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Although farming is one of the most hazardous 

occupations, 60% more farm residents are killed 

in traffic than at work. Thus traffic safety is an 

important part of the Council’s farm program, 

which is more fully reported in another section. 

Two projects were: 

® Promotion of the new county survey of rural traffic 
accident problems. 

® The “Lite-Farm Equipment” campaign sponsored by 
State Farm Safety Committees through local 4-H Clubs 
and Future Farmers of America Chapters. The purpose 
is, through use of reflective material, to reduce night 
trafic accidents involving unlighted farm equipment, 
of which some 37 million pieces are in use. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Traffic safety is integrated in the school and college 
program described more fully in another section. 
Among the important traffic activities are: 

SAFETY EDUCATION magazine, lesson units and posters 
for elementary and secondary schools, Safety Education 
Data Sheets and other technical releases, and the Film 
Directory. 

Annual Congress sessions, a unique forum in which 
school people from all parts of the country exchange 
experience and ideas with one another and with other 
trafhe workers. 

The Driver Education Section, a clearing house on 
developments for its 684 member teachers and super- 
visors. 

The School Transportation Committee dealing with 
problems of safety in the daily transportation of nearly 
8 million school children and youth. 


Council staff have served on many committees deal- 
ing with traffic safety research and have’ given ad- 
vice and assistance on research projects. The Coun- 
cil’s own research activities include Winter Driv- 
ing Hazards and Chemical Tests; the analyses of 
nation-wide data obtained through the Inventory; 
and study of trends and circumstances carried on 
continuously by the Statistics Division and published 
in ACCIDENT FACTS and elsewhere. 


ener SAFETY CONGRESS activities in 1953 
may be briefly reported as: 18 meetings of gen- 
eral and specialized groups with 72 speakers and par- 
ticipants, attendance over 3,000, 26 news abstracts 
of speeches and 4 photo feature stories in the 
press, 60 broadcasts. Transactions of the meetings, 
132 pages, had a distribution of 2,900. These were 
in addition to some school and farm sessions with 
trafic emphasis. 


i> RAFFIC MEMBERSHIPS now total 964, a 6% 
increase from 1953. Seventy-three state traffic 
agencies and organizations, 514 city departments, 
1107 other traffic organizations and 270 individual 
members are now regularly receiving traffic services. 


DuBLICATIONS distribution in 1953 was lower 
than in 1952, principally reflecting peak use of 
May vehicle check materials by automobile dealers 
in the earlier year. Nevertheless, material distrib- 
uted had an aggregate sales value of $115,000. For 
the first seven months of 1954, publication sales rose 
almost $23,000 from the comparable period in 1953, 
largely because of new Operation Safety projects. 


PUBLIC SAFETY magazine paid circulation is 9,081, 
a two per cent gain over 1953. Total circulation, 
including complimentary, is 11,748 and includes all 
cities over 10,000 population, plus departments with 
important traffic responsibilities in all states. 


Two 16-page full-color cartoon books were published 
in cooperation with the Department of the Army. 
Army circulation was, in both instances, over a mil- 
lion copies. 


STAFF AND BUDGET 


Thirty staff members worked in units identified 
specifically as traffic—the Traffic Inventory and 
Grade Crossing programs, and the Traffic and Mo- 
tor Transportation Divisions. Time spent in behalf 
of traffic safety by other units represented the equiv- 
alent of another 79 people—field representatives, 
statisticians, writers and editors ; administrative staff ; 
and associated stenographic, clerical, and stock and 
shipping personnel. 


Money to finance the Council’s Traffic safety work 
in 1953 came from: 
Traffic dues, sales, advertising, etc 
Grants for traffic safety......,.........ccccccccceesee 
General contributive funds allocated 
by the Trustees 


$ 551,000 
153,000 


261,000 


Trafic portion of total income $ 965,000 


Non-trafhe dues and sales income 


allocated by the Directors 246,000 


Traffic portion of total expense $1,211,000 
For discussion of sources of revenue and kinds of expe 
represented, see pages 4 and 5. 


While all of the many items comprising the Coun- 
cil’s Traffic and Transportation program are of defi- 
nite value, and many of them would be still more 
effective if further developed and expanded, the fol- 
lowing needs seem particularly urgent. 

» More and better service—organizational, tech- 
nical and fund-raising—to existing and prospective 
state and community organizations. 

» Technical review of Inventory standards and 
procedures; training of cooperating state staffs. 

» Intensive study of accident causes. 

» Development of PUBLIC SAFETY magazine, and 
expansion of its circulation, to meet the demand for 
better communication of information, experience and 
ideas to and among traffic people throughout the 
country. 

» A definite pre-service and in-service training 
program for National Safety Council and Chapter 
staffs, perhaps as a joint enterprise with other 
national agencies. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
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“From the long-term point of view, no part of 
the safety movement is more important than the 
work with our children and youth. For more than 
25 years the National Safety Council has maintained 
a position of respect and leadership in the school 
field. To do the job that is required today, two needs 
are paramount — more effective coordination and 
adequate financial support.” 

i ident i 
for -atecthy iad Colleges —Lowell B. Fisher 
DR. LOWELL B. FISHER 
University of Illinois 
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Herold C. Hunt A survey just completed by the Conference to show the nature, extent 
phe — and adequacy of safety education materials and services provided by 


os) oo national organizations will be presented at this year’s Congress. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND AGEN- Participating in the survey were 86 supervisors of safety education 


vw aia nactataata and 69 teacher educators in 41 states. The report will serve as a 


Accident Prevention Department of guide to national organizations for program planning. Need for 
Sennen WY Cianeity and Saredp better coordination of service programs is indicated. 


Companies 
PRICE E. CLARK 


AMOR EDWARD Phesee SAFETY EDUCATION SUPERVISORS 


American Association for Health, P ° . . 
Physical Education and Recreation Members number 465 from city and state education departments in 
A. H. PRITZLAFF Sige a ; - f h 
CLIFFORD LEE BROWNELL 47 states and the District of Columbia. Accomplishments for the 
American Automobile Associati . . . ™L: 4 
HELEN KNANDEL year include: a Safety Charter for Children and Youth, a statement 
Amero ae . en of the basic principles of safety education, a revision of the Speaker’s 
ARTHUR S. ADAMS List 
American Home Economics Asso- r 
ciation 
MARY HANDLIN DRIVER EDUCATION 
Ame Industrial nt 4 Association 
M ILL HAMBUR ° ° . 
DEWITT HUNT Current membership is 684 teachers and supervisors of driver educa- 
American Medical Associati ° . . i 
W. W. BAUER, M.D. tion. Continued efforts are made to encourage the formation of state 
FRED V. HEIN ; : ; ak ; - : 7 ~l 
American National Red Cross Driver Education Associations. During the Congress, representatives 
lowed ry ee of state associations will meet to review current activities and develop 


American Vocational Association , i i shi rj he Section. 
M.D. MOBLEY a working relationship with the 
ROY FAIRBROTHER ee d Nat ea . h 
Association for Supervision and Cur- I'wo Congress Sessions, will implement and encourage action on the 
riculum Development it . ¢ pee. oan . 
GILBERT S. WILLEY Policies and Recommendations of the 2nd National Driver Educa- 
MRS. GLADYS POTTER tee aife2 . Hee men ua 
Association of Ns ng tion Conference conducted by the National Commission on Safety 
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Association of School Business Offi- 
cials 
DON GAVIT 
Automotive Safety Foundation 
STEPHEN JAMES 
Contes for Bg he caugetion 
ERBERT J. STA 
ational Board of tire Underwriters 
GEORGE G. TRAVER 
National Catholic Education Asso- 
ciation 
MONSIGNOR FREDERICK G. 
HOCHWALT 
URBAN FLELGE 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 
MRS. FRED W. KNIGHT 
National Council of Chief State 
School Officers 
HAROLD K. JACK 
NORMAN E. BORGERSON 
National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction 
THOMAS J. HIGGINS 
National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations 
FRANK W. DOUMA 
H. V. PORTER 
National Fire Protection Association 
PERCY BU 
JOHN J. AHERN 
National School Boards Association 
EDWARD M. TUTTLE 
CLIFTON 8. SMITH 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools 
LOWELL 8. FISHER 
M. R. OWENS 
U. S$. Office of Education 
N. E. VILES 


SECTIONS 
Driver Education Section 
LESLIE SILVERNALE 
FORREST GAINES 
Safety Education Supervisors Section 
LONNIE GILLILAND 
ZENAS CLARK 


COMMITTEES 
National School Safety Honor Roll 
Committee 
FORREST E. LONG 
Standard Student Accident Report- 
ing Committee 
HELMA REED 
School Transportation Committee 
O. P. RICHARDSON 
School Plant Planning Committee 
THOMAS J. HIGGINS 
School Shop Safety Services Com- 
mittee 
C. E. SUMMERVILLE 
RAY STOMBAUGH 
LIAISON REPRESENTATIVES 


FROM OTHER CONFERENCES 
Farm Conference 
RANDALL C. SWANSON 
Home Conference 
WALTER CUTTER 
Industrial Conference 
CHARLES A. MILLER 
Local Safety Orgnizations Conference 
HAROLD F. LILLIE 
Public Information Conference 
GEORGE JENNINGS 
woe Conference 
. R. DARLINGTON, JR. 





Teacher preparation for safety was offered in 340 colleges during 
the past year, an increase of more than 25 per cent in one year. A 
news story was sent to educational journals. 

Accidents to college students were studied with the cooperation of 
the American College Health Association and the Council’s Statistics 
and Research Division. Twelve colleges reported 7,000 accidents. 


In cooperation with the University of Illinois and the Council's 
Industrial Department, the Campus Safety Committee successfully 
conducted the first national conference on Campus Safety. Transac- 
tions have been made available. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Subscriptions to SAFETY EDUCATION Magazine now total 8,116, an 

increase of 7 per cent over last year. During the year an unusually 

large number of articles or features were reprinted in other pub- 

lications. More than 780,000 lesson units and almost 310,000 

posters were distributed during 1953-54 school year. A special series 

of specific subject packets was developed this year. Sales during first 

six months totalled 596. 

Two special projects made possible the following distribution— 

@ 523,000 Safety Education Data Sheets to Homemaking teachers. 

® 300,000 Safety Education Data Sheets and 125,000 posters dealing with 
the dangers of abandoned refrigerators. 

Publications income in 1953 was $55,000, a $4,000 increase from 

1952. In the first seven months of 1954, publications income was up 

an additional $13,000, largely because of sponsored distribution of 

data sheets and posters. 


ACCIDENT REPORTING 


School systems enrolling 1,944,000 use the Council to pool data on 
injuries to pupils while under jurisdiction of the school. Through 
SAFETY EDUCATION, ACCIDENT FACTS and other media data on the 
extent and character of the school-age accident problem are dis- 
seminated to educators and others. Introduction of an improved 
Student Accident Summary will increase the value of pupil injury 
data. 


HONOR ROLL 


During the 1953-54 school year, 403 schools were awarded the 
Council’s National School Safety Honor Roll certificate—almost 
doubling the number in the previous year. This increase was the 
result of stimulation in two states by the State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and a state Safety Commission as well as increased 
participation by Council Chapters. The list of qualifying schools was 
published nationally. 


CONSULTATION 


During the 1953-54 school year, 19,600 requests for safety infor- 
mation were answered. Staff members spent 173 days in 35 cities of 
22 states, assisting local, state and national safety education programs 
as illustrated by: 

e Planning and conducting the first conference on elementary school safety 
in Mississippi. 





e Planning and participating in the meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Association for Safety Education 


e Serving on the planning committee for the Fourth 
National Conference on Health in Colleges 


NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS 

Total attendance at School and College Sessions of 
the 41st Congress was 2,406, highest to date. In 
addition to 37 sessions with 132 speakers and dis- 
cussion leaders, there were 50 committee meetings. 
Forty-three states and 3 foreign countries were 
represented. Six speech abstracts were distributed to 
the press nationwide and one special news feature 
was prepared. 


Sixty-eight sessions, 140 persons with program re- 
sponsibilities, and 42 committee meetings for an 
aggregate of more than 300 members are scheduled 
this year. Experimental consultation sessions will be 
a highlight. 

SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 

Approximately 8 million children are transported in 
nearly 130,000 school buses. Major staff contribu- 
tions were a Safety Education Data Sheet on school 
bus passenger safety instruction, participation in the 
1954 National Conference on School Transporta- 
tion and in a one-week institute for 850 New Mexico 
drivers, procurement and publicizing of the 1953 
school bus accident records and, in response to re- 
quests from state officials, initial steps in the prepa- 
ration of a model state program. Through the 
Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities state 
data were collected on vehicle standards, inspection 
and maintenance, driver selection, training, super- 
vision and transit practices, and passenger instruction. 


SCHOOL PLANT 

The nation is engaged in a multi-billion dollar pro- 
gram of school construction and rehabilitation. The 
School Plant Planning Committee has prepared a 
policy statement, ‘Responsibility for the Provision 
of a Safe School Environment”, and is presenting 
its statement for approval and support of the Na- 
tional Council on Schoolhouse Construction and the 
Association of School Business Officials. 


LOCAL CHAPTERS 

State and local chapters continued to make a mul- 
titude of contributions to school child safety. Ex- 
amples were: supplying materials, notably sAFETY 
EDUCATION magazine, lesson units and _ posters; 
promotion of the Honor Roll; advisory and consul- 
tation service by professional staff; assistance in 
teen-age conferences on driver education; in-service 
educational facilities for teachers through sessions of 


local, state and regional safety conferences; inspec- 
tion of school plants by engineers associated with 
chapters in a staff or volunteer capacity. 


RADIO, TV ANE 


For the past six years the School and College Divi- 
sion has assisted the Roy Rogers Annual National 
School Safety Award program which has grown to 
a total of some 9,000 participating schools and in- 
cludes awards for state, as well as national, winners 
and certificates of recognition for all participating 
schools. 
Outstanding cooperation of radio-TV talent made 
possible the distribution of the following child safety 
material : 
e 3 films featuring Superman to 186 stations. 
e 3 Wild Bill Hickok safety announcements. 
e Captain Video announcement to 100 stations. 
e 100 “Mr. Wizard” announcements to 100 stations. 
e Wild Bill Hickok-Don McNeill story recordings to 
1,135 stations. 
Julius LaRosa-Archie Bleyer recordings on teen-age 
safety to 1,100 stations. 
@ 26 Safety Story Lady scripts to 448 stations. 
@ 120 child safety hints to a list of 3,350, including 2,600 
radio stations. 
The Public Information Department gives frequent 
assistance to writers and editors on teen-age driving, 
driver education, playground surfacing and school 
bus safety, and prepared an exclusive story for 
ROUGH NOTES magazine on driver education. 


STAFF AND \ 


Seven staff members worked in the School and Col- 

lege Division. Time spent in behalf of School safety 

by staff in other units represented the equivalent of 

another 12 people. 

Money to finance the Council’s School safety work 

in 1953 came from the following sources: 

e@ School dues and sales, advertising, etc. 

e@ General contributive funds allocated by 
the Trustees 64,000 

$129,000 


$ 65,000 


School Portion of Total Income 

Non-School dues and sales income allocated ., 

by the Directors 64,000 
@ School Portion of Total Expense $193,000 
For discussion of sources of revenue and kinds of 
expense represented, see pages 4 and 5. 


One urgent need is to find means of making available 

to school people safety education materials to serve 

the instruction program. 

Other iraportant needs are: 

e Reactivation of the Elementary School Section 

e Formation of Sections in higher education, phys- 
ical education, industrial education and home 
economics. 
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FARM SAFETY 





“Progress in farm safety is most encouraging. More 
than half the states have active safety committees, 
and more than a fourth employ farm safety special- 
ists. Farm equipment manufacturers’ safety commit- 
tees are achieving excellent results. The press and 
radio-T'V give splendid support. 4-H and FFA 
groups have national safety programs, and many 
other groups are providing aid. 

“Nevertheless, agriculture still has a long way to go. 
If safety education had been applied as effectively. on 
American farms as in industry last year, the lives of 
nearly 1,700 farmers would have been saved. Farm 
saféty is difficult to organize, for every farmer must 
really be his own safety engineer. That is why it is 
doubly important for the leaders of agriculture—all 
agriculture—to join hands in this great safety 
endeavor.” 


—G. L. Noble 


Accidents killed 14,500 farm residents and injured 1,250,000 in 
1953. Motor vehicle accidents accounted for 6,200 of the deaths. 
Work accidents, 3,800 deaths. 


TIONAL FARM SAFETY WEEK 


The 11th annual National Farm Safety Week, jointly sponsored by 
the Council and the U.S. Department of Agriculture, was observed 
July 25-31. Farm residents were urged to “Farm To Live and Live 
To Farm” by practicing safety at work, in the home, in traffic and 
at play. 


In 1944, the first year, just a few organizations cooperated. This year 
the campaign was supported by almost every organization directly 
interested in farm life and welfare. Highlights of the Week were: 


> 30 network radio broadcasts, 4 network television broadcasts; 849 local 
radio and 48 local TV mentions; 597 special radio transcriptions featuring 
prominent speakers’ and George Montgomery and Ronald Reagan; 125 
sets of three TV slides. 


647 newspapers and magazines requested mats. Many industrial organiza- 
tions featured farm safety in house publications and in advertising. 


Ten thousand program kits were distributed to County Extension Agents 
and others with the help of the Federal Extension Service, state colleges of 
agriculture, farm equipment dealers, vocational agriculture schools, com- 
mercial organizations and others. 


By all measures—leadership, cooperation, materials distributed, pub- 
licity, and acceptance by rural people—this year’s National Farm 
Safety Week again broke all previous records. 


Farm Conference 
1953 — 1954 


Chairman: RANDALL C. SWANSON, Secretary: MAYNARD H. COE, Di- 
Farm Safety Specialist, University of rector, Farm Division, National 
Wisconsin Safety Council 

Vice-Chairman: MARTIN RONNING, LEE ADKINS, Staff Associate, Rural 
Chief Engineer, Power Machinery Division, Automotive Safety Founda- 
Division, Minneapolis-Moline Co. tion 


Vice President for Farms 
G. L. NOBLE 


Director, National Committee 
on Boys’ & Girls’ Club Work 


MRS. ALMER ARMSTRONG, Home 
Department, Indiana Farm Bureau 
Co ory ety Assn. 

HAROLD BEATY, Manager, Rural Serv- 
ices, Edison Electric Institute 

THEO. BROWN, Deere & Company 

JOHN DANEKE, Department of Public 
Relations, General Motors Corp. 

t. & ERICKSON, Consultant, Rural 
Services, General Mills, Inc. 

KIRK FOX, Editor, Successful Farming 

RAYMOND GILKESON, Editor, Kansas 
‘arm 

HOWARD GRAMLICH, Director, Agri- 
cultural & Forestry Development, 
Chicago & North Western Rwy. Co. 

RUSSELL HESTON, Assistant Secretary, 
National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies 

C. N. HINKLE, Agricultural Engineer, 
Sales Technical Service Department, 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 

MISS AMY KELLY, State Extension 
Agent, University of Missouri 

MRS. DORSEY KIRK, The National 
Grange 

EDWARD R. KLAMM, Manager, Acci- 
dent Prevention Division, Allstate 
Insurance Co. 

ALLAN KLINE, President, American 
Farm Bureau Federation 

E. W. LEHMANN, Head of Depart- 
ment, Agricultural Engineering, Uni- 
versity of lilinois 

S. P. LYLE, Assistant to Chief, Division 
of Agricultural Programs, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture 

E. C. MARTIN, State P ricultural 
Leader, Texas A. & M. College 

EARL MERRILL, Director, Kortiaieere! 
Extension Bureau, Republic Steel 


Corp. 

FLOYD MORRIS, Buffalo, Ill. 

PAUL MULLIKEN, Executive Director, 
National Retail Farm Equipment 


Assn. 

HERSCHEL NEWSOM, Master, The 
National Grange 

HARRISON NOLT, Chairman, Penn- 
sylvania Rural Safety Committee 

Vv. S. PETERSON, Nitrogen Products 
Sales, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & 


©., Inc. 

HARRY PONTIOUS, Director of Safe- 
ty, Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Companies 

HARRY L. POWELL, Manager, Manu- 
facturer's Sales, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

) a SCHWATES, Head of Dept. 
Agricultural Engineer, University 
Farm 

CHARLES SHUMAN, President, [ili- 
nois Agricultural Assn. 

Wy. -%. SPANTON, Chief, Agricultural 
Education Branch, Federal Security 
Admin., U. S. Office of Education 

W. E. STUCKEY, State Manager, Ohio 
Rural Electric Cooperatives, Inc. 
DAWSON C. WOMELDORFF, Man- 
ager, Agricultura! Sales, Public Serv- 
ice Co. of Northern IMlinois 
CHARLES WORCESTER, Farm Service 
Director, Radio Station WMT 
CARLTON ZINK, Products Research 
Dept., Deere & Co. 





AGRICULTURE’S 
IN HIGHWAY SAF 


Agriculture was fully represented, and for the first 
time participated as a major group, in the White 
House Conference on Highway Safety. There was 
strong, cooperative agreement that agriculture and 
its many organized units can and should play an 
important role in getting public cooperation in solv- 
ing the traffic problem. 


Need for county inventories of accident problems 
and prevention work was emphasized because of the 
increasing importance of traffic in rural areas. A 
survey blank was sent to county extension agents 
through a special issue of the Farm Sarety RE- 
view. Returns are now being summarized which 
will furnish the basis for more active participation 
by rural groups. 


Another step in making agriculture’s traffic safety 
participation more effective is the ‘““Lite-Farm Equip- 
ment” campaign sponsored jointly by cooperating 
state Farm Safety Committees and the Council. This 
campaign will supplement efforts of manufacturers 
and implement dealers to get adequate lighting of 
farm equipment on highways. 


Most new tractors are equipped with front and rear 
lights and facilities for lighting towed implements. 
But there are millions of pieces of unlighted equip- 
ment now on farms. When they are used on high- 
ways after dark, lives of tractor operators and 
motorists are endangered. 


Farm youth are being mobilized, state by state, in 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR FARM SAFETY 


an intensive drive for reflective lighting of farm 
equipment. This provides a unique opportunity for 
4-H and FFA members to enlist in a nation-wide 
movement for greater rural highway safety. 


Reflective materials used in the campaign meet rec- 
ommendations of the National Committee on Uni- 
form Traffic Laws for supplementary lighting. To 
fully comply with the Uniform Vehicle Code, self- 
propelled equipment should be equipped with spe- 
cial tail-lights that are, or soon will be, available at 
implement dealers. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR FARM S 


The Council again sponsored the National Institute 
For Farm Safety, the ninth, held this year in Penn- 
sylvania. Full time workers in farm safety from 
Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania were enrolled, as well as a number 
of guest participants. The program included new 
developments in farm safety and detailed reports of 
projects being promoted in the various states rep- 
resented. 


ee farm safety activities included: 


e Aid in planning tractor stability demonstrations. 

@ Encouraging research in heat lamp installation. 

® Assistance on accident surveys. 

® Encouraged formation of the joint Electric Fence Com- 
mittee. 
Activity of the Farm Conference’s Cominittee on Elec- 
tric Lighting of Farm Equipment. 


. . . provides sponsorship and develops adequate, permanent support for 


the Council’s work in farm safety. To constantly broaden the base of 
support for farm safety, the Committee is seeking the cooperation and 
assistance of such additional groups as feed manufacturers, dairy manu- 


facturers, meat packers, petroleum and insurance. 
CHAIRMAN 
J. T. CALLAWAY, Asst. to the 
Vice President, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company 
E. J. CONDON, Vice President 
Sears Roebuck & Company 
served as CHAIRMAN 1951-53 
THEO BROWN, Director 
Deere & Company 
GEORGE C. DELP, President 
New Holland Machire Co. 
KIRK FOX, Editor 
Successful Farming 


CLYDE H. HENDRIX, Vice President 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

ROY C. INGERSOLL, President 
Borg Warner Corp. 

DORSEY KIRK, Master 
Illinois State Grange 

BRUCE LOURIE, Vice President 
Deere & Company 

CAP MAST, Editor 
Agricultural Leaders’ Digest 

P. V. MOULDER, Executive Vice Presi- P. O. WILSON, Secretary-Manager 
dent, International Harvester Co. 


HERSCHEL D. NEWSOM, Master 
National Grange 

G. L. NOBLE, Managing Director 
National Committee on Boys & 
Girls Club Work 

CAROLL G. PEARSE, Vice President 
J. I. Case Company 

H. A. PRAEGER, President 
Kansas Farm Bureau 

W. A..ROBERTS, President 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

CHARLES SHUMAN, President 
Illinois Agricultural Association 

A. E. SPOTTKE, Vice President 
Allstate Insurance Co. 


National Livestock Producers Assn. 





Planning and judging safety aspects of the National 
Plowing Contest and National Corn Picking Contest. 


Award programs which brought the following deserved 
recognition: Press, 19; Radio, 33; Organizations and 
Companies, 1; Individuals, 11. 


Fire and Youth sessions at the Congress were successful 
and will be repeated in 1954. 


Publication of: 
A ladder leaflet which is being given national dis- 
tribution by a trade association. 
Handbook for State Farm Committees. 
Handbook for 4-H Leaders. 


Staff spent 238 days in 40 states assisting farm safety 
committees, fostering formation of additional state com- 
mittees, and aiding agricultural extension, vocational 
education and youth groups. 


UBLIC INFORMATION highlights in- 
* cluded: 
® Farm Safety Week. 
® One Rythm and Reason, disk jockey, script on farm 
safety. 
Distribution of 120 safety announcements to 866 farm 


announcers. 
Four press releases from the Congress. 


MN CCIDENT FACTS included five pages on 


farm accidents with new material on: 


Special study in Minnesota showing principal sources 
of deaths around the home and at work. 


Study of injuries in rural homes in Delaware showing 
principal kinds of accidents, including places and cir- 
cumstances of falls. 


Two pages on motor vehicle accidents trace death totals 
and rates from 1939 through 1953 and show principal 
kinds of accidents. Farmers are compared with non- 
farm drivers. 


DJUBLICATIONS and service income in 1953 
was $16,700 principally from FARM SAFETY 
Review. With a circulation of 27,500, Farm SaFe- 
TY Review is reaching an impressive list of active 
farm safety workers, including sponsored national 
coverage of agricultural extension workers, agricul- 
tural engineers, and farm equipment. dealers. For 
the first seven months of 1954, income is up $24,000, 
largely from distribution of “‘lite-farm-equipment” 
supplies. 


Five staff members worked in the Farm Division. 
However, substantial time was spent on behalf of 
farm safety by the staff members of other units, for 
example: The Public Information Department 
which handles all radio, press, and TV, including 
the Advertising Council ; the Membership and Serv- 
ice Departments which process sales and shipments 
of publications ; the Statistical Division ; the Library ; 


and other units handling office-wide functions. Fur- 
ther information on Council income and expense 
relating to all fields of safety will be found on pages 
4 and 5. 


During the past ten years limited funds and person- 
nel have shown outstanding results. The soundness 
of accelerating and broadening the movement is 
evident. 


» More volunteer leaders, more specialists, more 
organized effort and more cooperation, are needed 
to carry the program to every community and every 
farm. 


» More visual aids, more educational guides, more 
exhibits and other program materials will be needed. 
Further research and surveys must be undertaken to 
develop better approaches or solutions for special 
problems. 


P Increased assistance and guidance will multiply 
achievements through rural youth and other orga- 
nized groups. There are millions of willing workers. 
Resources and facilities to expand the program must 
be found to capitalize on the firm foundation that 
has been built. 


SOUND PROGRAMS BRING TANGIBLE 
RESULTS IN FIVE STATES 


42 % 
REDUCTION 
IN 

FATAL 
ACCIDENTS 


BEFORE 9 YEARS AFTER 








CEES Fin. Re AE ae 


“Methods of accident prevention are well advanced. 
The urgent need now is for more extensive applica- 
tion of these measures in states and cities. This re- 
quires, particularly in traffic and transportation, the 
organized efforts of official agencies working with 
non-official groups and business anid civic leaders. 
The Council strives to develop community and state 
safety councils which can provide this coordinated 
attack, and gives continuing assistance to these or- 
ganizations. 


Vice-President for 
Local Safety Organizations 


ROBERT R. SNODGRASS 
President, Aflas Auto Finance Co. 


“Substantial impetus was given the local safety coun- 
cil movement by the White House Conference en 
Highway Safety, which declared the urgent need 
for actively functioning civic safety agencies in every 
community and state, and pledged support for well- 
conceived, existing organizations, and for the estab- 
lishment of new organizations where needed.” 
—Robert R. Snodgrass 


THE CONFERENCE STATUS OF LOCAL ORGANI 


Although completely autonomous, Class “A” Chap- Safety councils in cities of roughly 75,000 popula- 


ters of the Council (those with full-time managers) tion and over require services of full-time paid man 


are linked together through the Conference of Local agers. Current status of organizations th cities dows 


Safety Organizations, composed of the manager and to 50,000 population is summarized in the accom- 


president of each. The Conference develops policies panying table. 


ORGANIZATIONS 
WITH FULL-TIME STAFF 


regarding local organization for recommendation to 


the Council Board, formulates procedures recom- WITHOUT 
FULL-TIME 

STAFF 
 ESRBE Haren Beet 
0 





mended by the group to local ‘organizations, advises 
POPULATION CHAPTERS 
EE RRR 


1,000,000 3 
1,000,000 9 


OTHER 
a REREREOE 





the Council staff, and serves as a medium for ex- 
over 


500,000 - 3 
250,000 - 500,000 14 + 


; 2 

change of program experience. ' 
5 

100,000 - 250,000 24 0 41 
2 
0 


In 1952, the Conference recommended that Chap- 


$s @ tivities i afc and transportation, 
ters expand activities in traffic and transportatio $0,000 - 100,000 2 “aa 


Totals 62 1 164 


especially cooperative action with public authorities 


and other groups for relief of traffic congestion, long- 


range traffic planning, sound enforcement, and vigor- STATE ORGANIZATI 


ous public information programs. This policy was ae : ; 
; Twenty-one state safety organizations are in active 


endorsed by the Council’s Board. : , nie . ; 
: operation with citizen representation and full-time 


Some local boards of control acted on this policy 
recommendation. Others have not yet been able to 
develop the necessary leadership, both in personal 
participation and in financial support, for expanded 


objectives and program. 


salaried staffs. These organizations vary widely in 
structure, membership representation, program, and 
effectiveness. Ten are supported by private funds, 
and eleven by state governmental funds. Nine are 


Chapters of the Council. 





In addition to the 62 community and nine state 
Chapters listed above, Chapters in smaller cities (in- 
cluding those with part-time managers) and two in 
Canada bring the current total to eighty-two. 


The 80 U. S. Chapters in 1953 employed a total of 
237 full-time staff. Their aggregate gross income 


was over $1,500,000. 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Several hundred safety councils and committees 
operate in the smaller communities. Most are en- 
tirely volunteer organizations, but a few employ 
part-time secretaries or managers. At present 136 
of these receive Council membership services de- 
signed for such groups. From the sheer number of 
small communities in the nation, field service to 
develop and assist organizations of this kind can best 
be provided through state organizations. 


NAGERS' INSTITUTE 


The 1954 Institute for Safety Council Managers 
was held at Northwestern University in cooperation 
with the Traffic Institute. The program was planned 
to provide assistance in expanding trafic programs, 
as well as overal] organizational problems. Thirteen 
Chapters were represented. Expansion of such train- 
ing on a regional basis is planned. 


ANNUAL INVENTORY AWARDS 


Of seven first-place awards to cities over 50,000 
population in the 1953 Annual Inventory of Traffic 
Safety Activities, six were Chapter cities. 


Of 56 first-place awards for achievement in various 
sections, including Accident Facts, School Safety, 
Public Information, Safety Organization, Traffic 
Engineering, and Traffic Law Enforcement, forty- 
two (75%) were won by Chapter cities. 


Inventory activities represent the work of many in- 
dividuals and groups, especially governmental agen- 
cies, but cumulative effectiveness of Chapters in stim- 
ulating community effort and support is reflected in 
the Award records. 


OTHER 


The Council’s Special Achievement Awards recog- 
nize Chapters for programs directed at specific 
problems. Typical entries report: comprehensive 
community accident surveys in cooperation with hos- 
pitals, and coordinating pedestrian enforcement and 
education on an area-wide basis. 


Of the thirty entries in 1953, sixteen related to traf- 
fic programs ; and the remaining eight to child, farm, 
and public safety programs. Seven entries were 
voted awards, and eight were given honorable 
mention. 


Awards are also made annually to the Chapters 
showing the largest reductions in industrial injury 
rates and commercial vehicle accident rates, as re- 
ported in local contests. 


In 1953, four Chapters earned Awards administered 
by the Council’s Home Conference. 


FIELD SERVICE 


Field service to develop new organizations and assist 
existing councils is provided by the Field Organiza- 
tion Department staff of six professional people, 
working from headquarters and from the regional 
offices in New York and San Francisco. An impor- 
tant phase is presentation of comprehensive analyses 
developed by the Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety 
Activities, and discussion of recommended traffic 
control improvements with officials and civic leaders 
in Chapter cities and in cities where organization 
work is under way. The three field representatives 
of the Inventory assist in work with state organiza- 
tions. Other staff units also assist in field work on 
specific subjects. 


The large number of communities without organ- 


ized programs of accident prevention presents a real 
challenge and opportunity for the future. 


To develop local organizations to deal with today’s 
problems in cities and states, the important needs 
are: 


® Leadership awareness of problems, agreement on 
objectives and methods, and acceptance of re- 
sponsibility. 

® Crystallized standards, programs, and methods. 

® An adequate, properly trained field staff. 





NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


Atlanta Traffic and Safety Council 

Fred B. Moore, President 

Robert B. Leopold, Managing Director 
Baltimore Safety Council 
" George Elste, President 

John P. Rostmeyer, Exec. Secy. 
Blackstone Valley Safety Counc (Paw- 

tucket, A 

Harold Stanzier, President 

John J. Booth, Manag er 
Caddo Bossier Safety Bouncit (Shreve- 

port) 

M. J. Lasseigne, President 

Col. Charlies E. Doerler, Managing Dir. 
Cogtossegs Safety Council 

Charles 8. Shelton, Jr., President 

Mrs. Lapsley W. Hope, Exec. Secy. 
Citizens Safety Council of Hillsborough 

County (Fla.) 

Carl Brorein, Jr., President 

Carl H. Roch, Exec. Secy. 
Concord Safety Council (N.H.) 

Henry R. Murray, Chairman 

George P. Dawson, Exec. Secy. 
Denver Chapter 

Robert G. Stovall, Jr., President 
Duluth Chamber of Commerce Safety 

Bureau 

John L. McEachin, Director-Chairman 

George A. Nothhelfer, Safety Director 
Eastbay Chapter (Oakland, Calif.) 

Paul Reagor, President 

Clinton W. Dreyer, Managing Director 
Fort Worth Safety Council 

Charies W. Needham, President 

Dr. W. J. Danforth, Manager 
Greater Chicago Safety Council 

John J. Ahern, President 

Joseph F. Stech, Manager 
Greater Cincinnati Safety Council 

Fred R. Rauch, President 

Raymond E. Clift, Executive Director 
Greater Cleveland Safety Council 

Harold Gorman, President 

Carl L. Smith, Exec. Vice-President & 


Secy. 
Greater Grand Rapids Safety Council 
Hecman Ter Meer, President 
E. Ross Farra, Manager 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter 
W. Van Aken, President 
Joseph M. Kaplan, Secy-Manager 
Greater New York Safety Counci 
Reginald M. Cleveland, President 
Paul F. Stricker, Exec. Vice-President 
Greenwich Safety Council (Conn.) 
Jack Cluett, President 
Sherburne Prescott, Exec. Director 
Hamilton Safety Council (Ohio) 
Paul Weishaar, Jr., President 
W. Russell Hicks, Director 
Indianapolis Safety Council 
C. Mueller, President 
Jack E. Gunnell, Director 
Jacksonville Safety Council (Fla.) 
Walter J. Conlon, President 
Mrs. Lennie L. Humphries, Exec. Secy 
Kalamazoo Safety Council 
E. Kiegsmann, President 
E. M. Gearhart, Jr., Director-Secy 
Kansas City Safety Council 
Roush, President 
George M. Burns, Managing Director 
Lansing Safety Council 
bene J. Bleibtry, President 
Harold F. Lillie, Director 
Lehigh Valley Safety Council (Bethle- 
hem, Pa.) 
Harry N. Crowder, President 
Harold A. Seward, Manager 
Louisville Safety Council 
Kurfees, President 
Capt. Estel Hack, Exec. Vice-President 
Maricopa County Chapter (Phoenix, 
Ariz.) 
J. R. Long, President 
Marion Trowbridge, Manager 
Metropolitan New Orleans Safety 
Council 
E. M. Rowley, President 
Dudley Andry, Exec.-Secy 
Middletown Safety Council (Ohio) 
L. W. Howe, President 
Paul E. Wilson, Director 


Milwaukee Safety Commission 
A. S. Fredrickson, Chairman 
Dr. B. L. Corbett, Exec. Director 
New Haven Safety Council 
E. Stanley Taylor, President 
Julien H. Harvey, Exec. Director 
Oklahoma City Safety Council 
William Gill, Jr.. President 
Dan Hollingsworth, Manager 


Omaha Safety Council 
Glenn L. Cavanaugh, President 
Harry Hatcher, Manager 
Pasadena District Chapter 
Joseph M. Kaplan 
Philadelphia Safety Council 
J. Howard Myers, Chairman 
Walter W. Matthews, Managing Dir. 
Portiand Traffic Safety Comm. (Ore.) 
John L. Carpenter, Chairman 
William J. Weller, Director 
Racine County Safety Council (Wisc.) 
Louis S. Ritter, President 
Robert M. Sorensen, Exec. Secy. 
Richmond Safety Council (Va.) 
Victor B. Fitzpatrick, President 
James T. Wadkins, Managing Director 
Rochester Safety Council (N.Y.) 
Miss Irene L. Muntz, President 
William H. Keeler, Director 
Sacramento Safety Council 
Charles L. Pratt, President 
Frank Enos, Manager 
Safety Council, Chamber of Commerce 
of Ft. Wayne (ind.) 
George Hacker, Chairman 
Ivan A. Martin, Manager 
Safety Council, Dayton Chamber of 
Commerce 
Dr. J. J. Burbage, Chairman 
Marvin Purk, Manager 
Safety Council Div., Automobile Club 
of R. |. 
E. S. Harding, Chairman 
H. Ben Garvin, Manager 
Safety Council of Greater St. Louis 
B. H. Sweeney, President 
Reyburn Hoffmann, Manager 
Safety Council of Greater Youngstown 
Myron H. Watkins, President 
Charles A. Vimmerstedt, Manager 
Safety Council of Western Massachusetts 
Edward Shaw. President 
James K. Williams, Manager 
Safety Division, Syracuse Chamber of 
Commerce 
David A. Fraser, Chairman 
Newell C. Townsend, Manager 
St. Joseph Safety Council (Mo.) 
Gilbert Burnham, President 
Walter D. Ladd, Manager 
San Francisco Chapter 
Arnold E. Archibald, President 
Iver C. Larson, Exec. Vice-President 
San Joaquin County Safety Council 
Calif.) 
dward O'Connor, President 
Mrs. Lovilla Lalor, Exec. Secy 
Santa Clara County Chapter (Calif.) 
Mell R. Duffey, President 
Albert H. Wood, Managing Director 
Seattle-King County Safety Council 
W. J. Billings, President 
Paul W. Seibert, Manaaing Director 
Sioux Falis Safety Council 
Joseph Pochop, President 
Henry S. Feay, Jr., Exec. Secy. 
Spokane Area Safety Council 
Norman L. Krey, President 
Dave Kaye, Managing Director 
Twin Cities Area Safety Council (St 
Joseph, Mich.) 
John De Vries, President 
Gerald W. Shipman, Director 
Vancouver Traffic and Safety Council 
T. E. Brett, President 
James Plaskett, Exec. Secy. 
Western Pennsylvania Safety Council 
J. E. Goble, President 
Harry H. Brainerd, Exec. Mar. 
Worcester County Safety Council (Mass.) 
-Howard W. Hindes, President 
John W. Greene, Manager 


CHAPTERS 


Alberta Safety Council 

Howard B. MacDonald, President 

Howard Stutchbury, Managing Director 
Connecticut Safety Commission 

Robert |. Catlin, Chairman 

William M. Greene, Director 
Delaware Safety Council 

Reynolds duPont, President 

J. James Ashton, Manager 
Idaho Chapter, National Safety Council 

Robert Van Horne, President 

Robert A. Hankey, Manager 
Louisiana Safety Association 

M. J. Lasseigne, President 

Charlies E. Doerler, Secretary 
Minnesota Safety Council 

A. V. Rohweder, President 

Alfred Luecke, Manager 
New Jersey State Safety Council 

Richard P. Mulligan, President 

George G. Traver, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
Ohio State Safety Council 

Henri Marc, President 

H. G. J. Hays, General Manager 
Utah Safety Council 

Darral Welling, President 

G. Ernest Bourne, Exec. Secy. 
West Virginia Safety Council, Inc. 

J. A. Mooney, Chairman 

Charles Hopkins, Managing Director 


Bismarck Safety Council (N. D.) 
R. Fay Brown, President 
J. N. Stocker, Exec. Secy. 
Bridgeport Safety Council, Inc. 
Harry M. Loudon, President 
Harmon E. Snoke, Secretary 
Broome Canney Safety Council (Johnson 
City, Y.) 
Robert H Austin, Chairman of 
Trustees 
Mrs. |. M. McCumber, Secretary 
Greater Endicott Safety Council (N. Y.) 
Russell Whitman, President 
Harriet Reinhart, Secretary 
Safety Council Div., South Bend Assn. of 
Commerce (Ind.) 
E. O. Prange, Chairman 
Eli D. Miller, Manager 
Saginaw Safety Council (Mich.) 
James N. Alcock, President 
J. Scotty Wallace, Exec. Secy. 
Sioux City Safety Council 
Gaylord Smith, President 
Eimer S. Swenson, Secretary 
Toledo Safety Council 
N. M. Shumaker, President 
Leon H. Shaffer, Secretary 
Utica Safety Council, Chamber of 
Commerce 
Robert F. Gilmour, Chairman 
Vincent R. Corrou, Exec. Secy. 


Erie Safety Council (Pa.) 

Harry A. Weber, President 

Edward Abramoski, Exec. Secy. 
Evanston Safety Council (Ill.) 

Elmer F. Way, President 

Mrs. J. W. Cook, Jr., Secretary 
Rahway Safety Council (N. J.) 

H. C. Cannon, President 
Superior and Douglas County Safety 

Council (Wisc.) 
Sig N. Lee, President 
Miss Elizabeth M. Billmayer, Secy. 








PUBLIC INFORMATION 





“For my money, the National Safety Council gets more 
returns in good will, prestige and public recognition from 
its investment in public information than any other or- 
ganization, public or private, in the country. The media 
have gone overboard to help the Council and safety--and 
my hunch is they will keep right on doing it, as long as 
the Council manages to make real news out of safety.” 

—Boyd Lewis 


Vice President 
for Public Information 
BOYD LEWIS 
Vice President and Executive 
Editor, NEA Service, Inc. 


Since the Public Information program of the However, those activities give no indication 
National Safety Council serves all fields of of the dramatic and encouraging: increase in 
accident prevention, many specific elements of acceptance by the media of the Council’s Pub- 
this program are described in the reports of lic Information services in the last decade. A 
the program divisions of the Council on other measurement of this growth is shown below: 
pages. 

GROWTH IN COVERAGE OF SAFETY BY PUBLIC INFORMATION DATA 


1942 1954 

NEWSPAPERS 

Inches of space devoted to safety 250,000 950,000 

News stories and editorials 25,000 95,000 

Pictorial and cartoon mat features 5,000 30,000 

Editorial cartoons 150 1,200 
NATIONAL MAGAZINES 

Safety features 85 
RADIO 

Network broadcasts 267 

Local broadcasts 

Transcribed programs and spots 53,800 

Live spots 
TELEVISION 

Network broadcasts 97 

Local programs and slides 

Film spots , 5,800 
BUSINESS PAPERS : 

Papers using stories YS as 700 

Council features used ; 3,500 
EMPLOYEE PUBLICATIONS 

Publications using stories 2,000 

Stories, cartoons, etc., used 40,000 


NES, POSTERS, ART 


Twelve monthly National Safety Council The Poster and Art Division has produced 

magazines are produced by the Editorial Divi- more than 10,000 different poster designs since 
» sion of the Public Information Department. the Council was founded. The current rate is 

Their total circulation is 1,090,032. about 300 new poster designs each year. 








Public Information 
Conference 
1953 - 1954 











Chairman: BOYD LEWIS 


Vice-Chairman: MISS JUDITH WAL- 
LER, Director of Public Affairs and 
Education, NBC Chicago Office 

Secretary: PAUL JONES, Director of 
Public Information, National Safety 
Council 

L. R. BLANCHARD, General Executive 
Editor, Ihe Gannett Newspapers 

be yg + He -. BRANDENBURG, Editor 

ublish 

ROBERT u_ "BROWN, Editor, Editor 
& Publisher 

WELLS CHURCH, Director of News 
and Public Affairs, Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 

MISS DORIS CORWITH, Supervisor of 
Talks and Religious Broadcasts, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company 

TED COTT, Vice-President, National 
Broadcasting Company 

J. MONTGOMERY CURTIS, Director, 
American Press Institute, Columbia 
University 


JOHN EARL DAVIS, President, Inter- 
national Council of Industrial Edi- 
tors 

DON ECK, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Editorial Association 

BARRY FARIS, Editor-in-Chief, Inter- 
national News Service 

CHARLES W. yo ag > oar Senior Edi- 
tor, The Reader's Diges 

HARRY FERGUSON, onic Editor, 

United Press 

= FUOSS, 7 Editor, The 
Saturday Evening P ost 

MRS. BEATRICE BLACKMAR GOULD, 
Editor, Ladies’ Home Journal 

W. EARL HALL, Managing Editor, The 
Globe-Gazette 

WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, Jr., 
Publisher, New York Journal-Ameri- 


can 
Cc. W. JACKSON, President, National 
Association of Radio Farm Directors 
GEORGE JENNINGS, Director, Radio 
Council, Chicago Board of Educa- 


tion 

MRS. MYRNA JOHNSTON, Associate 
Editor, Better Homes & Gardens 

MRS. DOROTHY KEMBLE, Director of 
Radio and TV Clearance, Mutual 
Broadcasting System 

MISS LAURA LANE, Associate Editor, 
Country Gentleman 

ROBERT D. LEVITT, Director, Hearst 
Promotion Enterprises 

MRS. CLARA SAVAGE LITTLEDALE, 
Editor, Parents’ Magazine 


KENNETH MAC DONALD, Executive 
— Des Moines Register & Trib- 


GORDON MANNING, Managing Edi- 
tor, Collier's 

M. J. MURPHY, Editor, Factory Man- 
agement & Maintenance 

WESLEY |. NUNN, Manager, Adver- 
tising Department, Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) 

PAT O'BRIEN, Chairman, Motion Pic- 
ture, Television and Radio Commit- 


tee 

MISS HELEN C. OTIS, Executive Edi- 
tor, Woman's Home Companion 

JOHN W. PACEY, Director of Public 
= American Broadcasting 
Company 

BURR ie ROBBINS, President, General 
Outdoor Advertising Co. 

ROBERT SAUDEK, Ford Foundation 
CHARLES SCHNEIDER, Promotion Ed- 
itor, Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
CHET SHAW, Executive Editor, News- 


week 

MISS HELEN +" aman Director of 
Talks. CBS Rad 

MISS RUTH TREXLER, Executive Pro- 
ducer of Religious and Educational 
Programs, American Broadcasting 
Company 

MRS. HELEN VALENTINE, Editor-in- 
Chief, Charm 

BASIL L. WALTERS, Executive Editor, 
Knight Newspapers, Inc. 

JOHN F. WHEDON. Vice-President, 
Young & ha» eg Inc. 


The “Stop Accidents’ Campaign, conducted 
by The Advertising Council on behalf of the 


National Safety Council, is now in its ninth 


consecutive year. 


The campaign has grown steadily year by year 
in scope and acceptance by advertisers, until 
today it ranks high among the 18 public service 


Newspaper mats ordered 


campaign of them all. 


STOP ACCIDENTS CAMP. 


campaigns conducted by The Advertising 


Council and in some respects is the top-ranking 


Details of the 1954 campaign may be found 


1946 
11,244 


Employee Publications using ads 0 


Car Cards 
Outdoor posters 


Radio and TV home impressions 


70,000 
17,000 
639,000,000 


PUBLIC INTEREST AWARDS 


Within the last year 265 public in- 
formation media have contributed 


enough space or time to merit the Council. 
Council’s Public Interest Award for 
Exceptional Service to Safety. 


SLOAN AWARD 


The Alfred P. Sloan Award for 
Highway Safety was conferred upon 


nine recipients in radio and television. 


in the Traffic section of this report. But here 
are the comparative figures which show the 
growth of the campaign since it began in 1946: 


1954 
46,431 
425 
55,500 
35,000 
725,000,000 


HOLIDAY CAMPAIGNS 


Bigger public acceptance than ever, 
and fast becoming a trademark of the 


ODD ACCIDENT STORY 


This annual humorous feature story 
with cartoons on actual freak acci- 


dents is given a big play throughout 
the country by newspapers, radio sta- 
tions and magazines. 





THE BATTLE PLAN 
IN THE FIGHT FOR LIFE 


To win new victories in the fight against accidents: requires special planning in 
each major field of safety activity. Some of the special needs in each field have 
been presented in the previous pages. Yet there are striking similarities in the 
basic needs of all. In fact the battle plan in the fight for life has three basic 
elements common to every kind of safety activity—Fact-finding, Communication, 
Action. 


FACT-FINDING 


Accidents cannot be stopped anywhere unless we know how to stop them. 
Knowing how to stop them depends on finding out how and why they occur. 
In a broad sense this means research. First, to secure more knowledge about 
material things, both old and new—designs, strengths, hazards, layouts—all 
under conditions of practical, human use. 


Second, more knowledge about people, their physical and mental characteristics. 
We need more professional help from the scientists who are studying the human 
intellect, emotions and attitudes, and from all those in professions dealing with 
molding human behavior—educators, advertisers, politicians, managers, and those 
working in the field of safety itself. All these can examine experience, record 
effectiveness and assess values. 


Third, more knowledge of the effectiveness of the many approaches to accident 
prevention. There is imperative need for objective standards by which the effec- 
tiveness of safety activities can be measured. Those concerned with safety need 
to rely less on hunch, more on facts; less on guess, more on measurement. 
Safety activity, just for the sake of activity, may well represent a waste of precious 
time and money and lives. In every field, in every program, ingenuity must be 
taxed to find realistic yardsticks of accomplishment. 


Research is often costly. Even more costly, however, is lack of the knowledge 
which would cut down the accident toll. We must proceed rapidly and vigorously 
in this kind of fact-finding, correlation and analysis. 


COMMUNICATION 


Accident prevention will not succeed, however, just because a relatively few 
people know how accidents occur and know what mechanical, educational or 
sociological actions will prevent them. It is a tragic fact that much information 
on how to prevent accidents never gets in the hands of all those who need the 
information, and who could make use of it. 


The means of communication are many. Magazines, manuals, technical reports, 
films, newspapers, radio and television, reference sources, conferences and training 
courses, to name a few. 


At least three types of individuals, and therefore three varying needs for infor- 
mation must be recognized in each field of activity: the safety professionals; 
those who have safety as a part of management or official responsibilities, an 
important part, but only a part, of their work; and the general population. A 
large part of communication with the latter two groups, that is, other than the 
professionals, is done in media which are not primarily safety media. 

Different kinds of information need different channels of communication. There- 
fore, in every field of safety, communications must. be examined to see that each 
is best designed to carry adequate information to those who need it. 
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ACTION 


Fact-finding, in itself, will not prevent accidents. Neither will communication. 
Accident rates will be held in check only if people—people of all kinds and all 
walks of life—act for safety. 


Every individual has two spheres of action. One is in the sphere of his own 
personal habits. Whether he is driving a car, running a machine, lighting a 
match, or walking down stairs, his own safety depends in large part on his own 
conduct. 


There is, however, a larger sphere of individual responsibility. The actions of 


every one of us influence not only ourselves; they also influence our families, 


our fellow-workers, the organizations of which we are members, and the com- 
munities in which we live. 

The importance of this responsibility increases directly with the number of 
people who come under our influence. Leadership action for safety, whether in 
a small or large capacity, can only be positive or negative—there can be no 
neutrality. 


Further progress in accident prevention is going to depend in large part on the 
degree to which leaders in all spheres accept their responsibility. 


Will businessmen, labor representatives, organization leaders of all kinds, and 
government officials address their skills and knowledge to the accident problem? 
Will they stand up and be counted for safety—in their businesses, in their 
organizations, in their communities? Unless they do, significant gains in the 


fight for life are not likely. When they do, success will be inevitable. 


“In union there is strength” is an old proverb, but a true one. Every safety 
area is related to every other area. Action for safety, to be really effective, must 
be cooperative action. 


This is the battle plan in the fight for life—fact-finding, communication, action. 
The success of the safety movement depends on the execution of sound tactical 
plans in each field of activity, within a well-conceived overall plan. For more 
than forty years the National Safety Council—its governing bodies, its technical 
Conferences, its Sectional and other Committees and its Chapters, have served 
as the means of planning and waging the fight for life. 

As safety forces steadily grow, new problems and challenges are presented. The 
Council’s 12,000 members and its hundreds of cooperating organizations will 
continue to find, within the Council’s broad and purposely flexible structures, the 
means of answering today’s and tomorrow’s problems. 
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A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEDICATED TO ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
FOUNDED 1913 

















